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Progress in the Sixties 

During the 1960’s the deaf of the United States 
chalked up many gains—in many fields. To sum¬ 
marize the events comprehensively is beyond the 
scope of this piece, but at least three accomplish¬ 
ments or breakthroughs are notable. 

First, deaf leaders gained wide acceptance in 
projects of all kinds, especially in workshops made 
possible by Federal grants. They acquitted them¬ 
selves well, both as members of planning committees 
and as active participants. 

Second, new opportunities opened in education. 
The Leadership Training Program in the Area of the 
Deaf at San Fernando Valley State College is one 
instance; the doctoral program at the University of 
Arizona is another. 

Third, the National Association of the Deaf had 
a remarkable growth—in prestige, in scope of opera¬ 
tions, in reorganization and the move to new head¬ 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

We would also like to call attention to the re¬ 
markable growth and entrenchment of other national 
organizations—the Council of Organizations Serving 
the Deaf, the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, 
the American Athletic Association of the Deaf, the 
Professional Rehabilitation Workers Among the Adult 
Deaf, the National Congress of Jewish Deaf, the In¬ 
ternational Catholic Deaf Association. 

The Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf came 
into being. The NAD’s Communicative Skills Pro¬ 
gram began operations. 

The International Games for the Deaf were 
staged in Washington, D. C., in 1965. 

The National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
enrolled deaf students—as did regional vocational 
and technical schools. 

Teletypewriters were adapted for use by the 
deaf over regular telephone lines. 

Captioned Films for the Deaf expanded amaz¬ 
ingly from a small beginning. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf went on the 
road. 


We are aware that attention should be called 
to other advances, but we will stop at this point to 
ponder: What will the 1970’s bring for the deaf? 

No News from Washington 

The Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare’s budget contains most of the programs affect¬ 
ing the deaf. So far there are no details as to what 
the proposals contain for the current fiscal year. 

Practically all the proposals are in the United 
States Office of Education and the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration budgets. Affected are Gal- 
laudet College, the National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, workshops, research and training grants 
and just about everything having to do with deaf¬ 
ness and the deaf. 

While we have questioned some of the philoso¬ 
phies and operational procedures involved in the pro¬ 
grams and their administration, we are concerned 
with the outcome of the current cutback in Federal 
expenditures. This serves all the more to point up 
the inconsideration of the powers-that-be in keeping 
the deaf informed as to proposals. 

It is perhaps too late to get anything done about 
the current budgets, but we hope that the various 
leaders and/or organizations of the deaf will be con¬ 
sulted when it comes time for preparing the next 
fiscal year’s proposals. Ongoing programs are vital 
and new ones should be shaped with deaf leaders 
being consulted. If retrenchment is necessary, pri¬ 
orities can be set up. We challenge those in charge 
to set up those priorities by involving the deaf them¬ 
selves in deliberations. 

Convention Information Next Issue 

Due to unavoidable circumstances, detailed in¬ 
formation regarding the biennial convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf at Hotel Learning- 
ton, Minneapolis, Minn., July 26-August 1, 1970, is 
being delayed until the February issue. One of the 
last items to be determined is the cost of the com¬ 
bination ticket. 
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New Orleans Post Office Employs Deaf Workers 



PROGRAM STAFF—Pictured above from right to left: Postmaster Paul V. Burke, Father Gerard J 
Howell, Director, Catholic Deaf Center; John T. Henderson, Charles A. Lea, Geraldine Rome, Maec°il p’ 
Terry, Sidney St. Pe, George McCullum, Peggy A. Manaie and Sam Arcuri. Mrs. Terry and Mr' Mc- 
Cullum are regular postal employes who have taken special training in order to be of assi-tance to th > 
New Or.eans program for deaf workers. 


Postmaster General Winton M. Blount’s 
nationwide call for an intensification of 
the Post Office Department’s efforts to 
train and hire the handicapped is meeting 
with unbelievably amazing success in New 
Orleans, according to Postmaster Paul V. 
Burke. 

The deaf are now gainfully employed 
as highly-skilled operators of letter sort¬ 
ing machines and are performing other 
clerical duties in the main post office, Mr. 
Burke disclosed. “Our experience with 
these people has been excellent from the 
start,’’ he added. 

The New Orleans postmaster gave de¬ 
tails of what could very well be recorded 
as the Department’s most noble and pro¬ 
ductive experiment. It entered the op¬ 
erative stage on March 3, 1939, when ten 
deaf people were hired in the New Or¬ 
leans Post Office on an experimental basis. 
This hiring climaxed a long period of 
planning and training. 

Through the cooperative efforts of Post¬ 
master Burke and the Reverend Gerard J. 
Howell, 30-year-old director of the Catholic 
Deaf Center (ICDA Chapter No. 9), 2824 
Dauphine Street, the preliminary steps 
were achieved. Mr. Burke’s special ob¬ 
jective was to have the plan approved 
by the Dallas Region. 

The Catholic Deaf Center is recognized 
by the Federal government. Early in 
November U.S. Senators Allen J. Ellender 
and Russell B. Long, and Representatives 
F. Edward Hebert and Hale Boggs an¬ 
nounced that the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare’s Social 
and Rehabilitation Services had awarded 
a $45,000 grant to the Center. 

Postmaster Burke, becoming deeply in¬ 
terested in the program, sensed the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining skilled or semiskilled 
workers from a previously untapped man¬ 
power source. More than that, he saw 
an excellent opportuni y to promote the 
Post Office Department’s program o' 
training and hiring the handicapped and 
at the same time to perform a service to 
humanity. Despite the altruistic motives 
upon which the project was based, there 
was nevertheless several serious consid¬ 
erations to be dealt with. 

First, there was the problem of evalu¬ 
ating the deaf person’s educational and 
cultural background to determine if he 
or she could be convened into a postal 
employe. 

Second, there was the vital necessity 
for training such persons in the skills 
needed to qualify on a Civil Service exam¬ 
ination. And here it became apparent 

OUR COVER PICTURE 
Father Gerard J. Howell (left), di¬ 
rector of the New Orleans Catholic 
Deaf Center, discusses program plan¬ 
ning wiih New Orleans Postmaster 
Paul V. Burke. Father Howell co¬ 
ordinated training of deaf workers 
in postal operations and the Center's 
facilities were also used. 


that the inability to hear had greatly im¬ 
paired the process of learning for these 
prospective employes. Ic is estimated that 
a normal person gains as much as 80 
per cent of his knowledge through hearing. 

Finally, even if these people were able 
to qualify as postal employes, there still 
would be a communication barrier be¬ 
tween them, their fellow workers and 
their supervisors. 

Mr. Burke was assured that the “acous¬ 
tical curtain” which for so long had sep¬ 
arated the deaf from their con.emporaries 
could be opened. This assurance came 
from Sister Eymard of the Eucharistic 
Missionaries of St. Dominic, an instructor 
at the Center, and also from Mrs. Maeceil 
Terry, of the New Orleans Post Office, 
who does volunteer work at the Deaf 


Center, and whose skill in the language 
of signs allows her to assist in the ad¬ 
ministering of the Civil Service examina¬ 
tions. 

Confident that all obstacles would be 
overcome, the postmaster redoubled his 
efforts for approval of the plan. Mean¬ 
while, Father Howell accelerated and in¬ 
tensified his training program. Approval 
having been received, the “moment of 
truth” for the project arrived on March 
3, 1969. On that date, ten deaf persons 
were hired as postal employes. They 
were Sidney St. Pe, Mrs. Della Mae 
Childress, John T. Henderson, Clyde J. 
Heurtin, Charles A. Lea, Mrs. Peggy A. 
Manaie, Edward B. Marquez, Miss Ger¬ 
aldine Rome, Sam Arcuri and Miss Jo Ann 
Ikerd. 



TRAINING SESSION—A special safety talk is being given by Foreman Dan Mahoney and interpreted 
! n rx S li 9ns - regu,ar employe George McCullum. The employes on the particular tour shown above are, 
left to right: Peggy A. Manaie, Della Mae Childress, John T. Henderson, Clyde J. Heurtin, Charles A. Lea, 
Sidney St. Pe, James Guidry, Edward B. Marquez and Geraldine Rome. 
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It then became the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment’s job to provide training, orientation 
and work opportunities for these people. 
Father Howell attacked the communica¬ 
tions barrier with renewed vigor and con¬ 
ducted a “quickie” class in use of the 
signs for several selected postal employes. 
This created interest to the extent that 
dactylology has now become one of the 
communication tools used in the New Or¬ 
leans Post Office. 

To date, two postal employes, George 
McCullum, and Henry L. Augustine, Sr., 
have completed the course at the Catholic 
Deaf Center, received their diplomas, and 
act as instructors and interpreters in the 
pos. office. Eight other postal employes 
with normal hearing are voluntarily at¬ 
tending classes at the Center every 
Wednesday night. 

Postmaster Burke relates that the ini¬ 
tial ten deaf persons hired in the local 
post office have become proficient letter 
sorting machine operators, have quali¬ 
fied on distribution schemes and are per¬ 
forming most of the duties required of 


normal employes. During the past nine 
months, the number of deaf persons em¬ 
ployed in the New Orleans Post Office 
has doubled, Mr. Burke said. 

A group of eleven deaf persons hired 
September 29 includes: Kenneth Brous¬ 
sard, Willie Davis, James Guidry, Doug¬ 
las Kaspar, Leroy Modacure, Bryan Wil¬ 
liams, Gregory Becker, Simon Cognevich, 
Levron George, Gary Heurtin and James 
Smith. Like the initial group, these per¬ 
sons are receiving training in the neces¬ 
sary phases of post office work, including 
safety. Their job retention rate is far 
above average, Mr. Burke said. Only two 
have left the postal service, he added. 
One left because he found the work “too 
routine” and the other because of a 
lucrative offer from private industry. 

Postmaster Burke stated that as a di¬ 
rect result of the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment’s program of hiring the handicapped, 
these local people have been given the 
opportunity to demonstrate their abilities 
and to make their lives more productive. 


Foreign News 

By Yerker Andersson 

AUSTRALIA—The Australian Federation 
of Adult Deaf Societies agreed to delete 
“dumb” from the names of the state 
organizations and to take a survey of the 
deaf. 

SWEDEN—About 2,000 deaf persons 
from every part of Sweden were mobil¬ 
ized to stage a demonstration in Stockholm 
on September 7. They marched from the 
business center to the Parliament (about 
three miles). There were several signs, 
saying that they were demanding more 
full-time interpreters, more welfare bene¬ 
fits, free TV tax (in Sweden and other 
countries TV and radio are government- 
owned ), a free Electrowriter to every deaf 
person and psychiatrists specializing in 
deaf patients. They were also asking for 
reintroduction of the language of signs 
in teaching deaf children (in fact, the 
schools in Sweden are not strictly oral; 
the language of signs may be used out¬ 
side the classroom). There in the Parlia¬ 
ment, (not in session at this time) they 
offered several motions or resolutions. 
Of course, this event made newspaper 
headlines. 

Since about 50% of the members of the 
national association of the deaf (there 
are over 10,000 hearing impaired persons) 
participated in this demonstration, their 
mobilization was quile impressive. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

Louise Collums of Michael Reese Hos¬ 
pital says in her letter (September 1969) 
that the norm is a deaf middle-aged per¬ 
son who does not know how to read. 
Where was he educated fifty years ago? 

The answer would supply the reason. 
There was scarcely enough facilities for 
educating the deaf. I myself remember 
when in California there were but one 
state school for the deaf and three local 
programs, and how many parents were 
forced to hire private teachers for their 
children. 

Most of these children had no educa¬ 
tion until they were seven or older. This 
situation shocked my mother so much 
that she initiated a legislative bill per¬ 
mitting deaf children to attend school at 
the age of three. It passed in 1927 and 
permitted the expansion of programs for 
the deaf, which were halted only by the 
depression and World War II. 

Today educational methods have im¬ 
proved, and I have been impressed by 
the fact that the present generation of 
youngsters have many more opportunities 
to learn properly than we middle-aged 
oldsters had. This impression has been 
fortified in my visiting many programs 
for the deaf throughout the United States 
during a recent 8,000 mile motor trip. 

Arthur B. Simon 

San Francisco, Calif. 



CHECKUP— J °hn Collins, right, training director, reviews the work record of Sam Arcuri, a letter c Art inn 
machine operator. ,e,,er somng 
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Research Scientist in Orthotics . . . 


Robert Wilson Helps The Disabled To Help Themselves 

By ROBERT L. SWAIN, JR., Associate Feature Editor 


Often the “wonder drugs” are the hos¬ 
pital staff members imbued with a genu¬ 
ine desire to help their patients. For 
instance, Robert Gladstone Wilson, Jr., 
congenitally deaf and his left arm com¬ 
pletely paralyzed as a result of a brachial 
plexus injury from birth—inspires, or 
rather in the broader practical sense, 
motivates disabled patients toward self- 
reliance. For the most part, they can’t 
help looking up to him as an example to 
follow. 

As assistant research scientist in Or¬ 
thotics and as medical illustrator at the 
world-famous Institute of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, New York University Medical 
Center, in New York City, Bob comes into 
daily contact with people incapacitated by 
accidents, strokes or other physical im¬ 
pairments. His work in Orthotics, one of 
the newer paramedical branches, involves 
the designing and modifying of braces 
and prostheses, some of them operated 
by electric or battery-driven motors, to 
enable the disabled to make full or at 
least some use of their damaged muscles 
and joints. And, most importantly, to 
achieve varying degrees of self-depend¬ 
ence. 

For a better appreciation of the use¬ 
fulness of Bob’s work, one has to visit 
his laboratory at the Institute of Re¬ 
habilitation Medicine, housed in a mod¬ 
ern, nine-story building within eyeshot of 
the East River. Although the edifice’s 
outer shell of shiny, refracting glass 
and impersonal concrete says little or 
nothing of the Institute’s role, the interior, 
in startling contrast, unfolds a never-for- 
getting panorama of the latest and the 
best in physical rehabilitation facilities. 

At the hour designated by him, Bob, 


clad in a long white hospital coat, greeted 
my wife, Beatrice, and me in the Insti¬ 
tute’s first-floor reception room, its walls 
adorned with color-splashed paintings done 
by patients. Bob’s handshake is firm, 
revealing the compensatory power of his 
strongly developed good right arm. 
Younger looking than his 45 years, he 
stands six feet tall—perhaps a half inch 
taller because of his thick, sandy hair. 
He exudes quiet energy and an unassum¬ 
ing, though confident, air that makes one 
feel at home with him. 

While exchanging “Glad to meet you” 
amenities with him, we were impressed 
with the fact that he is one of the in¬ 
creasing vanguard of deaf professional 
people who are making their mark in their 
chosen callings. Incidentally, he is a 
member of the American Professional So¬ 
ciety of the Deaf—founded in 1967 to pre¬ 
sent the modern concept of a deaf pro¬ 
fessional person. Among its other stated 
objectives are “to encourage members of 
the deaf community with the potential 
to pursue professional careers, and to aid 
them in the attainment of their respective 
professional goals.” 

As we strolled, missing nothing, beside 
Bob through the Institute’s spiderweb of 
airy corridors, he was greeted by white- 
coated doctors, nurses and other staff per¬ 
sonnel in a warm, friendly manner that 
spoke loudly of their professional respect 
for him. Simultaneously, he responded with 
a thoughtful smile or a bantering word, 
catching the sound of appreciative laugh¬ 
ter with his “Y” hearing aid which he 
wears to make the most of his residual 
hearing. 

Bob shepherded us to the areas where 
severely handicapped children and para¬ 


plegics were being trained to exercise in¬ 
jured muscles and limbs under the gentle 
but firm prodding of cheerful, under¬ 
standing therapists. We also visited the 
workshops, so inviting with their smeared 
paintboxes and tools, where patients 
sought or were urged to regain manual 
dexterity in handicraft, woodworking and 
art. 

Nor will we forget the furnished model 
house—a picture right out of a woman’s 
magazine—in the Institute’s spacious 
courtyard, near the huge greenhouse. The 
home is completely equipped and rigged 
with handrails, ramps and gadgets to en¬ 
able disabled patients to get around in 
their homes under their own power and 
to perform household duties, such as cook¬ 
ing, and to attend to their daily personal 
needs. It was at this house that Joseph 
P. Kennedy, father of the late President 
John F. Kennedy, stayed for post-stroke 
therapy. 

Softly warning us what we were about 
to see, Bob led us to a long bright room 
where several thalidomide tots were being 
fitted with prostheses and taught how to 
use them, their care-furrowed mothers 
intently observing the process. In another 
large room were adults, perspiring de¬ 
termination all over their faces, struggling 
with supports and handrails to exert 
even a few steps forward or raise their 
arms, either haltingly or halfway up, in 
front of full-length mirrors. Whenever 
their crippled muscles responded, some 
of the patients couldn’t help murmuring 
with a trace of triumph, “See, I can do 
it!” Another interesting sight was the 
indoor heated swimming pool where para¬ 
plegics are put through a regimen of 
limb-strengthening exercises. 

As we toured the premises, Bob re¬ 
vealed that a surprisingly large number 
of adult patients at the Institute had their 
spinal cord irrepairably damaged or sev¬ 
ered in auto and home accidents. They 
are referred to the Institute by hospitals 
and specialists from all over the country- 
some from overseas—for rehabilitation 
therapy. His piercing blue eyes flashing 
like a pair of fire alarm lights, Bob 
warned us we shouldn’t attempt do-it-your¬ 
self house painting jobs requiring the 
use of a ladder, nor tackle other house¬ 
hold and outdoor chores that also have 
a shockingly high accident rate. (Now, 
whenever my wife catches me shoulder¬ 
ing a ladder, she scoots after me like a 
jackrabbit. to remind me of Bob’s warn¬ 
ing.) 

Finally, Bob steered us to his multi- 
windowed laboratory—a combined design¬ 
er’s and engineer’s workshop, crowded 
with braces and prosthetic equipment and 
the drafting boards covered with medical 
and technical illustrations. He explained 
that prosthetic devices have to be indi¬ 
vidually designed for the patient’s special 



Robert G. Wilson, Jr., at his drawing board at the Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine in New York City 
where he is assistant research scientist, Orthotics, and medical illustrator. 
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In background. Bob Wilson checks one of his illustrations, while, in foreground, orthotist operates shop 
machinery that makes braces and prostheses based on Bob's drawings for use of disabled patients at the 
Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, New York University Medical Center. 


requirements. As we sipped steaming 
coffee and relaxed. Bob said, in showing 
us one of his drawings, that he designs 
and improves on the functionability of 
splints, arm splints and other equipment 
for various types of physical injury and 
paralysis. Highly versatile, he has been 
working on a special project—an electric 
orthosis: in other words, a hand-arm 
splint powered by a light-weight electric 
motor. It was for a patient with an upper 
spinal cord injury, which left him com¬ 
pletely paralyzed except for his head, neck 
and two pairs of shoulder muscles. 

Continuing, he described an instrument 
he had designed—a humerus (upper arm) 
flexion-extension unit driven by a 12 volt 
D.C. motor. Others streaming from his 
drafting board included an elbow-flexion- 
extension unit operated by a motor; a 
finger flexion-extension unit, also motor- 
powered, and a motorized forearm prona¬ 
tion-supination unit. 

With the assistance of an orthotist— 
and, at times, that of a mechanic—Bob 
translates his sketch of a prosthesis by 
having a working model fabricated to 
make sure of its function. Before crystal¬ 
lizing his ideas on paper, he visits the 
patient and thoroughly studies his par¬ 
ticular needs. He finds it important to 
gain the patient’s confidence and coopera¬ 
tion and he attempts to accomplish this 
rapport by being friendly and, if possible, 
to draw him into chitchat. He may 
whip up a rough drawing on the spot, 
usually showing it to the patient to arouse 
his interest and to invite his comments 
too—as a persuasive step in conditioning 
him to his disability. 

Back in his laboratory, Bob carefully 
pencils drawings of the device he feels 
would be most helpful for the patient 
involved. Next, a working model is made 
at the Institute’s shop—a miniature fac¬ 
tory outfitted with special machinery and 
apparatus. Being the precise person he 
is, Bob oversees the operation, checking 
every step and when he is satisfied with 


the model he goes back to the patient to 
try it on him and to see if it works 
properly. Often modifications have to 
be worked out, and then incorporated into 
the final or finished product. The patient 
returns to the Institute six months later, 
or twice during the first year, for a check¬ 
up of his prosthesis by Bob. In this and 
other ways he has made many friends 
among the inpatients and outpatients. He 
frequently has them over to his apart¬ 
ment—a short walk from the Institute— 
for a tasty Chinese dinner prepared by 
his gracious, wife, Joan, who was born 
in China of American parents. 

Bob is highly esteemed by Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk, the internationally known direc¬ 
tor of the Institute and a towering giant 
in the field of rehabilitation medicine. The 
director, a tough judge of people and 
sworn enemy of mediocrity, engaged him 
in 1961 on a trial basis as a draftsman 
on the strength of his credentials and 
portfolio of superb medical drawings. As 
the quality of his productivity began to 
be recognized he was invited to stay on 
as a permanent staff member. In 1964, 
he was promoted to research assistant, 
Orthotics, and in 1966 to assistant re¬ 
search scientist, Orthotics, and medical 
illustrator. 

Now and then, Bob writes or draws for 
specialty journals on the various aspects 
of his work. In collaboration with three 
professional associates, he did an article 
for the American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy on “Assistive Apparatus for the 
Paralytic Hand.” In May 1969, the Med¬ 
ical Clinics of North America published 
a paper, in which he collaborated, on 
“Driving Aids: Design and Development.” 

As seen, Bob is an acknowledged au¬ 
thority on the equipping of automobiles 
with the proper attachments so that the 
physically disabled could enjoy the ad¬ 
ditional independence of driving their own 
cars. Despite the fact he has only one 
useful arm, Bob has driven his own auto¬ 
mobile over a good part of the United 


States and in Canada without a single 
accident or so much as a fender scratch. 
He doesn’t have a special attachment 
on his steering wheel—he handles it with 
his good right hand like a pro. 

Bob was born in Asheville, N.C., where 
his father was a practicing physician. At 
an early age he went to the Reinhardt 
School for Little Deaf Children, now non¬ 
existent, in Kensington, Md., near Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. He remained at that school 
for two years. After that, he was at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf in Northamp¬ 
ton, Mass., for less than six years. 

Returning home, Bob entered the sixth 
grade in the public school in Batavia, 
N.Y., where his parents moved in 1929. 
He did well enough to be admitted to 
Alfred University, conveniently located 
in Batavia. His older sister, Jane, who 
is also deaf, had preceded him to the 
university, thus making it easier for him, 
he said, to enter and be accepted by the 
faculty and students. Jane is married 
to an IBM scientist and is the mother 
of five children, one of whom, a girl, is 
now a physician in internship. 

Bob had originally planned to take up 
ceramic art at Alfred but was advised 
to switch to industrial design when his 
talent for draftsmanship became evident. 
His instructors frankly told him that in¬ 
dustrial design would enable him to earn 
a living with one hand, while ceramics 
would not—not even with two hands. 
Throughout his college years, Bob re¬ 
minded himself, “I must do twice the 
work of a normal person” in order to suc¬ 
ceed, a personal credo to which he still 
adheres. 

After winning his bachelor’s degree in 
fine arts in 1948, he landed his first job, 
with the aid of one of his professors, at 
the Philco Radio & Television Corp. in 
Philadelphia. He started as a junior de¬ 
signer of radio cabinets. After two years 
of styling and sketching cabinets, scales, 
knobs, grills and making details of them 
for the company’s model making shop, 
Bob felt a most compelling desire to study 
further and to advance himself. 

By inclination a self-starter, he took 
action in 1950 by enrolling at the Insti¬ 
tute of Design at the Illinois Institute of 
Technology in Chicago, majoring in prod¬ 
uct design. One of his teachers fortuitous¬ 
ly suggested to him: “Why not design 
devices for the physically handicapped?” 
This had him thinking most seriously, 
with the net result he decided to follow 
the suggestion in earnest. For his master 
of science degree, which he received in 
1952, he prepared a thesis on “The Need 
and Development of Aids for Handicapped 
People.” 

The next four years, 1952 to 1956, were 
most productive for Bob. He found the 
work he had really wanted to do, at two 
major polio centers—first as research de¬ 
sign specialist at Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation in Gonzales, Tex., then as 
adaptive equipment designer at Western 
Reserve University, City of Cleveland 
Hospital, in Cleveland, Ohio. He soaked 
up valuable experience in designing and 
creating an assortment of hand splints, 
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self-help devices and other supports for 
use in rehabilitating polio victims; how¬ 
ever, the success of polio immunization 
eventually resulted in sharp cutbacks in 
grant funds to research institutions and 
Bob had to return to industrial design. 

Obtaining a position with Peter Muller- 
Munk Associates in Pittsburgh, Pa., he 
worked as a product designer, styling 
household goods, sports products, lighting 
fixtures and miscellaneous appliances. 
But industrial design no longer appealed 
to Bob, for he much preferred the chal¬ 
lenging nature of rehabilitation work. He 
didn’t care for the commercialism nor the 
cut-throat competition of the design field. 
And he disliked his company’s emphasis 
on time and speed as a measurement of 
his output. 

In a move that was to change his life 
entirely, he came to the no-turning-back 
conclusion: “I felt I could render more 
worthwhile service by helping physically 
handicapped people in adapting and de¬ 
veloping assistive devices that would help 
them rise from a role of dependence to 
one of independence. So, I decisively 
made up my mind to go back into re¬ 
habilitation as a life career.” 

Having made his intentions known, Bob 
was fortunate to be offered a seven 
months’ fellowship in anatomy, in 1958, 
at the Medical College of South Carolina 
in Charleston, through the efforts of Dr. 
Melvin H. Knisely, professor of anatomy. 
He had heard of Bob’s unique skills and 
abiding interest in rehabilitation. 

To learn of the function of the human 
body’s intricate maze of muscles, sinews, 
tendons and joints and to relate it to his 
knowledge of prosthestics, Bob dissected 
and sketched cadavers. He found his 
studies “stimulating” despite the grisly 
sights he saw that would have had the 
chicken-hearted rushing for the nearest 
exit. Thanks to his industry and quick 
grasp, he demonstrated enough aptitude 
to be sent to Duke University Medical 
School for further training. 

At Duke he was befriended by Dr. Jo¬ 


seph E. Markee, director of the anatomy 
department. The professor counseled Bob 
closely and encouraged him to turn out 
a thesis on “Studies on (he range and 
motion of fingers and thumbs in all ana¬ 
tomical dimensions.” The dissertation 
earned him a master of arts degree in 
anatomy. 

When Dr. James Semans of the Duke 
University medical faculty found out that 
Bob was preparing to reenter the area 
of rehabilitation, he sent the deaf man 
to the Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine 
in New York City for the interview with 
Dr. Rusk, the director. At the Institute, 
he was to meet his future wife, then a 
part-time worker. They were married on 
September 15, 1962. 

Speaking of his profession as suitable 
and challenging for young people, includ¬ 
ing the deaf, who possess the necessary 
aptitudes and bent for technical drawing, 
Bob says: 

“There is a great need for young men 
and women with high school and college 
education to enter the still new but grow- 


In the past the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf had a 
committee whose responsibility was to 
set up standards for teacher certification. 
Over a period of several years of con¬ 
ferences carried on by the Conference of 
Executives and the Council on Education 
of the Deaf, it was decided to delegate 
this responsibility to the Council on Edu¬ 
cation of the Deaf and this was carried 
out and became effective August 1, 1966 
This council consists of three organiza¬ 
tions, the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, the Con¬ 
vention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf and the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association. While Dr. R. G. Brill was 


ing fields of Orthotics and Prosthestics. 
There are numerous opportunities in these 
fields in various capacities, such as or- 
thotists, who are bracemakers, prosthes- 
tists, who are limbmakers, and mechanics, 
technicians, engineers, designers and oth¬ 
ers. 

“I think the deaf could adapt easily in 
these areas,” he contended, adding that 
he would be glad to have interested deaf 
persons write to him in care of the Insti¬ 
tute of Rehabilitation Medicine, New York 
University Medical Center, 550 1st Ave¬ 
nue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Now, you can see why Bob Wilson can 
be likened to a “wonder drug” when it 
comes to helping—and inspiring—the phys¬ 
ically disabled to depend on themselves. 
And that he is an outstanding represen¬ 
tative of the fast expanding ranks of deaf 
professional men and women whose un¬ 
compromising quality of performance is 
opening up more doors within the pro¬ 
fessions for young deaf people who have 
the equipment—and, what’s more, the 
goods to deliver. 


president of the CED it voted at a meeting 
in Washington, D.C., in 1968 to support 
financially a committee study of new 
criteria for teacher certification. An ad 
hoc committee was appointed under the 
co-chairmanship of Dr. Leo Connor and 
Dr. Roy Stelle and met several times 
during the 1968-69 school year. It de¬ 
veloped proposals for new teacher cer¬ 
tification standards. These proposals have 
been distributed as broadly as possible 
for field reaction. A subcommittee is re¬ 
viewing the comments on the proposals, 
and Dr. Ralph Hoag, chairman of the 
CED Committee on Professional Prepara¬ 
tion and Certification, will submit this 
subcommittee’s report to a meeting ol 
the CED Executive Board scheduled to 
be held at the Lexington School on Jan¬ 
uary 30-31, 1970. 

Quoting from the aforementioned pro¬ 
posals, I made the following comments: 

If pressure exists for the develop¬ 
ment of highly specialized personnel, 
for professionals who are able to deal 
effectively with a wide variety of 
problems presented by a diverse handi¬ 
capped population, if teachers are to 
show competence in identifying or 
diagnosing educational problems aris¬ 
ing from hearing loss in individuals 
of all ages from infancy to adulthood, 
if teachers are expected to have a 
broad, general knowledge of the field, 
then: since the great majority of the 
deaf use manual communication, since 
ten percent of deaf children have deaf 
parents who would like to communi¬ 
cate effectively with teachers about 
the progress of their children, since 
the Handicapped Children’s Early Ed¬ 
ucation Assistance Act passed by Con- 



Bob Wilson teaches a paraplegic the proper use of special attachments on auto steering wheel. After 
training, patient often has his own car equipped with such devices. 
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gress has the provision that all meth¬ 
ods of communication must be used, 
since a growing number of day as 
well as residential schools are begin¬ 
ning to use fingerspelling not only 
with the older but with the younger 
children, since we are a highly mobile 
population with teachers moving from 
one region to another where there are 
diverse philosophies of education, 
since one of the proposals states that 
a candidate must submit evidence of 
having social contact with deaf adults 
in educational and community set¬ 
tings, since there continues to be a 
growing number of prelingual and 
multiply handicapped deaf, there 
should therefore be a credit course 
in manual communication and such a 
course should be made mandatory 
for all teachers seeking certification. 

In addition, an approved practicum 
center should include observation of 
and training in the use of all methods 
of communication whenever teacher 
training centers are located near a 
school or schools employing different 
methods of communication. (See 
copy.) Furthermore, since teachers 
are expected to have a broad, 
general knowledge of the field and 
since source materials are often one¬ 
sided or irrelevant, a list should be 
drawn up of approved psychological 
and sociological reference material as 
well as a reading list that covers a 
broad spectrum of background knowl¬ 
edge and information on the deaf. 

In case one is tempted to state that a 
manual communication course should not 
or cannot be made mandatory, let it be 
understood that courses in speech, audi¬ 
ology and the like have existed as man¬ 
datory courses since the inception of 
teacher training centers. By all reason, 
manual communication, a method of com¬ 
munication that is in widespread use 
among the deaf themselves, should be 
given equivalent status. 

One reason for strong opposition to 
making manual communication a manda¬ 
tory course is the fear that it will hurt, 
or is in opposition to, the oral philosophy 
of many teacher training centers. The 
fact remains that teacher training centers 
were established to train teachers. Surely, 
a well-trained teacher is one who has a 
working knowledge and practical skill in 
more than just one aspect of methodology. 
This teacher should be able to fall back 
on his or her training to help meet what¬ 
ever the requirements are of a particular 
place of employment. If the place hap¬ 
pens to follow the oral philosophy, there 
is no reason why the teacher cannot use 
oral methods any more than there is no 
reason why one who has studied French 
cannot teach a course in English. 

The recommendations of the teacher 
certification committee of the Council 
on Education of the Deaf will be followed 
with more than ordinary interest by a 
growing body of educators who are mov¬ 
ing away from a narrow approach in 
terms of communication methodology, by 


Detroit Association Of The Deaf 
Raises Funds For Interpreting Services 


Another milestone has been reached by 
the Detroit Association of the Deaf. 
Members of the 53-year-old association 
banded together and held their first char¬ 
ity social, with the proceeds to be donated 
to a charitable organization in the metro¬ 
politan area. Proud of their success, they 
will make the benefit an annual affair. 

The first recipient of their fund-raising 
efforts was the Detroit Hearing and Speech 
Center, a Torch Drive agency which pro¬ 
motes the rehabilitation of the hearing 
and speech impaired. Raymond F. Lin¬ 
dahl, DHSC executive director, views the 
action as a vote of confidence from the 
deaf community. 

When the Tri-County Community Coun¬ 
cil of the Deaf met recently, William 
Staszczak of Detroit, president of the 
DAD, presented a check for $308.50 to 
Mr. Lindahl. 

At an earlier meeting of the Council, 


which is composed of leaders of the deaf, 
DAD representatives learned of the need 
for interpreters of the deaf by clients 
who could not afford such help. Out of 
the presentation of the need grew the 
charity social. Members and guests met 
at the association’s downtown clubrooms 
at 1240 Third for dinner, dancing and card 
playing. 

The funds raised will be used by the 
Hearing and Speech Center to establish 
an interpreting service for profoundly 
deaf adults who are financially unable to 
hire an interpreter themselves. The pro¬ 
ceeds have already been earmarked for 
marriage counseling and other family 
social service cases. 

This is an example of the many services 
developed for the deaf through the efforts 
of the Tri-County Community Council of 
the Deaf. 


a more knowledgeable and sophisticated 
group of parents of deaf children, by or¬ 
ganizations of the deaf and by us deaf 
adults who are becoming more concerned 
about the educational well-being of our 
people. 

In an era of Black Studies and such, 
we are really asking for very little from 
those who are in decision making roles, 
who are in positions of authority and in¬ 
fluence. We are not saying that oral 
methods should be replaced by manual 
methods at teacher training centers but 
that manual communication be included 
as one of the course requirements. We 
are saying that there is a strange ano¬ 
maly, an unnecessary dichotomy and feel¬ 
ing of alienation when deaf people in¬ 
cluding deaf students use manual com¬ 
munication almost everywhere while many 
graduates of teacher training centers can 
hardly communicate with them. 

Should the Council on Education of the 
Deaf cast an affirmative vote for the pro¬ 
posal of making manual communication a 
mandatory credit course in teacher train¬ 
ing centers, it will be a major break¬ 
through in the education of the deaf. 
Hopefully, for the first time a medium 
of communication universally utilized by 
the deaf will be given formal recognition 
and status in the vital field of teacher 
training. Hopefully, it will mark an ac¬ 
knowledgement of the individuality of the 
deaf, their varying abilities in receptive 
and expressive communication. 

Finally, an affirmative vote will mark 
a liberal and more understanding ap¬ 
proach to a highly complex field by all 
parties concerned and thus might initiate 
a period of harmony and cooperation with 
lasting constructive effects. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Effective January 1, 1970, the address 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
became 905 Bonifant Street, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


Herbtonrs presents... 

THE ORIENT 
JULY 2 to JULY 23 

22 Days in the fabulous, 
exotic Orient_$1390 

Los Angeles to Honolulu, Japan, 
2 full days at EXPO ’70, Kyoto, 
Osaka, Taipei, Hong Kong, Kuala 
Lumpur, Singapore, Manila. 

First Orient Tour sold out. 
This tour is NEW ... all the 
same features ... in peak sea¬ 
son at same price. 

INTERPRETER INCLUDED. 

Hurry and send $100 to protect 
your reservation!! 

All-Deaf, Personalized Tour! 

HERBTOURS 

9717 Crenshaw Boulevard 
Inglewood, California 90305 
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Stalling Alosuj,. . . 

By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing an\i Speech 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 48823 


My daughter returned from a trip to 
Taiwan, including an international Lions 
Club convention in Tokyo. One time a 
local guide was saying that heavy mis¬ 
sionary was no good and could not be 
used; it got stuck in the mud and had to 
be pulled out by water buffalos. The 
crowd was puzzled and could not under¬ 
stand until someone in the audience 
shouted, “Machinery! He means ma¬ 
chinery! ” 

:js * ‘I- 

Just the opposite of what I wrote re¬ 
cently, the Lincoln Nebraska Silent Club 
News states, “We deaf do not ask any 
special favors taxwise, but we do want 
equal opportunities with the hearing per¬ 
sons in education, employment, insurance 
and similar conditions.” 

John B. Roraback of vocational re¬ 

habilitation received a letter from a deaf 
student from Accra-Ghana, West Africa. 
John sent him ten questions and the re¬ 
plies came back. He referred the case 
to Dr. Boyce R. Williams. It was inter¬ 
esting to me that his appeal was directed 
to the exact address of vocational re¬ 

habilitation here in Lansing. 

I found an old clipping of a young 
deaf man in Port-of-Spain, who was carry¬ 
ing on a seven-year effort to get back his 
driver’s license. I think that I wrote a 
letter to try to help. 

* * * 

About efforts to provide hearing friends 
and hearing contacts for deaf children, I 
would not want to oversimplify the prob¬ 
lem. But I know of one effort that was 
very successful. The parents bought the 
deaf boy an automobile of the jalopy 
category. Whereas the deaf boy had no 
hearing friends or acquaintances prior to 
the purchase, immediately he was very 
popular and had lots of acquaintances. 

He *!s sis 

I have completed more than ten years 
of weekly trips to our Michigan Ionia 
S ate Hospital for group therapy sessions 
with the deaf male patients there. Over 
the ten years most of the men have been 
discharged, and the group is now down 
to three and the psychologist, Dr. Roger 
Olive, states that all three of the men 
have had the therapy that they needed. 
Therefore, the pattern of one hour each 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA de¬ 
sires to employ a deaf adult individual 

to accept subscriptions for its products 
in the Washington, D. C., area. Write, 
call or visit us at 2636 12th Street, N.E., 
Washington, D. C. 20018, 832-7825. 


week has been broken and I go only by 
appointment. 

Now we want to make a complete re¬ 
port of what we have done and what we 
have accomplished. We have the hope 
that vocational rehabilitation nationally 
will provide a little money for the writing 
of a good report on this work. 

As I have written before, this is some¬ 
thing that the deaf could do any place. 
With a copy of this report in hand, any 
deaf organization could get the coopera¬ 
tion of a mental hospital or a prison psy¬ 
chologist, employ an interpreter and be 
successful in getting the freedom of many 
deaf patients and deaf prisoners. 

He ❖ He 

J. Dennis Ortiz of the Greater Kansas 
City Hearing and Speech Center will be 
my successor in 1970. Mr. and Mrs. Ortiz 
attended our September annual conven¬ 
tion. 

He He He 

I was editorially irresponsible. Carried 
away by the employment of deaf people 
in post offices, the greatest breakthrough 
for the deaf in my lifetime, I failed to 
give credit where credit was due. I 
praised vocational rehabilitation and the 
Michigan Association of the Deaf. I failed 
to include the employment service of 
the Michigan Employment Security Com¬ 
mission and the efforts of Dick Wright, 
who was in there pushing all the time. 

In this connection, as I understand this 
effort, Detroit people provided the innova¬ 
tion of teaching deaf people how to pass 
the examinations and giving them exper¬ 
ience in writing similar examinations. I 
suspect (hat Dick was involved in this 
innovation. 

Related to the above, I have a letter 
from the Chief Personnel Officer, Lansing, 
Michigan, Post Office that Dale Nichols 
“wrote a perfect U.S. Civil Service Com¬ 
mission clerk-carrier examination.” Dale 
went to work on September 5. His ap¬ 
pointment was as “a career substitute 

clerk.” 

* * * 

The base of our rehabilitation effort for 
hearing-handicapped people has been 
broadened by the affiliation of the Michi¬ 
gan Association of the Deaf. Until recent 
years we had very few deaf people at 
our convention—almost none. Now people 
are used to seeing interpreters at our 
meetings, and people comment on how 
different it is from five years ago. 

H* H« H* 

“Many times after parents have em¬ 

barked on a program of teaching their 
child specific words in lipreading: for 
example, the names of his clothing, and 


have been successful, they will note that 
their child appears to recognize these 
words without looking at their faces. 
When they next see the teacher or audiolo¬ 
gist, they will excitedly and hopefully sug¬ 
gest that their child’s hearing has im¬ 
proved. This usually is not the case. 
Rather, they have trained their child to 
recognize and make sense out of the 
fragmentary auditory cues he hears, as 
naturally and in the same order of pro¬ 
gression as a hearing child, though at a 
much slower rate.”—Portland Center for 
Hearing and Speech 

* * * 

The problem of definitions may come 
up again in the current national census 
of the deaf and the deaf leadership should 
take notice. 

The deaf were included in the 1930 Fed¬ 
eral census and I understand that the 
reason the count of the deaf and hard of 
hearing was dropped was because the 
professionals and the census people could 
not agree on definitions. 

At the time of the 1930 census, I was 
living in a small town in the South, and 
because of the smallness of the commu¬ 
nity I secured information that was none 
of my business. In the community there 
was a hard of hearing man who used the 
sign language of the deaf and he was 
recorded as deaf. In the same town there 
was a girl who was deaf, but she talked 
and read lips very well and she was put 
down as hard of hearing. Thus, the two 
mistakes, according to our definitions, 
balanced each other. 

•!* H* 

The following is one paragraph of “My 
Nineteen Years,” a history of my work 
with the Michigan Association for Better 
Hearing and Speech. I wrote about my 
Federal project for unemployed deaf men 
in the years 1962 through 1965: “Our deaf 
clients stayed at the YMCA in Lansing. 
We had repeated complaints about the 
noise that our men were making. Almost 
in desperation, I interviewed three or four 
Michigan State University students and 
employed James Scorzelli and got him a 
strategically located room at the YMCA 
so that he could hear and see what went 
on. He moved into the YMCA on a Fri¬ 
day evening and was there most of the 
weekend. On Monday morning he came 
in to make a report. I called in my staff, 
three of whom were deaf. Never having 
had any experience with the deaf, he had 
learned on the weekend the manual al¬ 
phabet and a few signs and unassisted 
by me, he made a comprehensive report 
to my deaf staff on the noise at the 
YMCA. The punch line of this story is 
that he changed his major at Michigan 
State University. When he graduated, he 
served an internship at the Flint Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation office and then went 
to work as a counselor with vocational 
rehabilitation in Nevada.” 

About the noise at the YMCA, the deaf 
were responsible for only part of it. 
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Editor's Note: The following editorial 
by David M. Denton, superintendent of 
the Maryland School for the Deaf, ap¬ 
peared in the November 1969 issue of 
THE MARYLAND BULLETIN and is a 
provoking challenge to educators of the 
deaf. 

To the Profession . . . 

With each additional communication de¬ 
prived deaf child who comes to us for 
evaluation and possible enrollment, there 
comes also an overpowering awareness 
that this child has been cheated. With 
each encounter with disillusioned and 
embittered parents who discover, much 
too late, that they have been denied the 
opportunity of sharing meaningfully in 
the growth and development of their child, 
there is a compulsion to speak out for 
the child, his parents, and for efforts to 
alter the causes of the problem. 

It has long been recognized, clinically, 
by many educators and administrators 
that there has been a need for the use of 
a combined or total communication sys¬ 
tem for deaf children.* Because of the 
obviousness of this need for a total com¬ 
munication system many schools have 
provided such, even though it was done, 
in part, in a clandestine manner. Re¬ 
luctance to develop and promote a sys¬ 
tem of free communication in the schools 
has been based primarily upon a fear 
of parental and public disfavor. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in many cases, the use of total 
communication was permitted only as a 
last resort, after the child had exper¬ 
ienced repeated failure under an oral 
only system which denied him adequate 
opportunity to communicate with full 
meaning and understanding. 

The time has passed when educators of 
deaf children need depend solely upon 
clinical judgment or experience in order 
to evaluate the merit of total or combined 
communication. The pioneering programs 
and extensive research of educators such 
as Marshall Hester (1963), E. Ross Stuck- 
less and J. W. Birch (1966), Sociologist 
Kay Meadow (1967, 1968), Psycholinguist 
Eric Lenneberg (1967 ab), Speech Pathol¬ 
ogists Boris Morkovin (1968) and Stephen 
P. Quigley (1961, 1969), Psychologists 

Hans Furth (1966), George Montgomery 
(1966) and McCay Vernon (1969), and 
Psychiatrists Eugene Mindel (1968, 1969), 
Hilde Schlesinger (1967), Robert Sharoff 
(1959) and Roy R. Grinker, Sr. (1969), 
give solid documentary and theoretical 
support to the early and continued use of 
manual and oral communication. Lan¬ 
guage development is more rapid, mental 
health is better, and speechreading and 
speech are, in general, as good or better. 
(Vernon, 1969). 


By total communication we mean the right 
of a deaf child to learn to use all forms of 
communication available to develop language 
competence. This includes the full spectrum, 
child devised gestures, speech, formal signs, 
fingerspelling, speechreading, reading and 
writing. To every deaf child should also be 
provided the opportunity to learn to use any 
remnant of residual hearing he may have by 
employing the best possible electronic equip¬ 
ment for amplifying sound. 


This editorial is an appeal to the con¬ 
science and conviction of the profession 
to support openly and hopefully what has 
been demonstrated to be of substantial 
benefit to deaf children. It is now imper¬ 
ative that educators provide those tools 
necessary for expanded academic learn¬ 
ing and improved psycho-social develop¬ 
ment. No longer can we, with integrity, 
deny deaf children the full communica¬ 
tion required for educational growth and 
psychosocial development. 

The courage of men like Marshall Hes¬ 
ter, the continued efforts of the National 
Association of the Deaf and the increas¬ 
ing intellectual openness of the profes¬ 
sion to total communication, must be re¬ 
flected in the courage and conviction of 
leading educators and administrators . . . 
courage measured by the willingness of 
these leaders to demonstrate these quali¬ 
ties in their own programs and to pub¬ 
licly state their position. For too long, 
we have allowed the few with the cour¬ 
age to speak out to carry the heavy and 
hazardous burden for the silent major¬ 
ity. Deaf persons have, in many cases, 
seen their interests and their cause aban¬ 
doned through the apathy and fear of 
those in education upon whom they have 
depended most. 

We who hold the fate of deaf children 
in our hands must decide if our profes¬ 
sional lives are to be committed to these 
children or to our own selfish interests. 
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Prince Philip's Mother Was Deaf 

On December 5, 1969, Princess Alice of 
Greece, the mother of the British Prince 
Philip, husband of Queen Elizabeth II, 
died in Buckingham Palace in London, 
England. She was 84 years old. Princess 
Alice was a Danish princess of Baten- 
berg, who, in 1903, married the fourth 
son of the Greek King Konstantin I, Prince 
Andreas of Greece. In 1921, Prince Philip 
was born in Korfu. He later renounced 
his right of succession in 1947, acquired 
British nationality under the maiden name 
of his mother and married Queen Eliza¬ 
beth II. 

Princess Alice had left Greece after 
the military coup and lived in the Buck¬ 
ingham Palace for two years. She was 
born deaf and had, however, an excellent 
education so that she could read lips fault¬ 
lessly. She learned to speak fluent Eng¬ 
lish, French and German.— Deutsche Ge- 
horlosen Zeitung (German Newspaper for 
the Deaf), December 20, 1969, translated 
by Simon J. Carmel. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SIGNA-TROL 

SIGNA-TROL is a compact, all transis¬ 
tor (2" x 3" x 6"), sensitive electronic 
switch which turns on an electric cir¬ 
cuit by any slight sound impulse. You 
simply place SIGNA-TROL in any con¬ 
venient location near your baby's crib, 
telephone or doorbell. Then wire as 
many standard light bulbs as necessary 
from SIGNA-TROL to the rooms in your 
apartment. When the baby cries or 
the telephone or doorbell rings, the 
lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SIGNA-TROL 
to your bed. 

With SIGNA-TROL it is not necessary 
to wear a hearing aid at home. 
SIGNA-TROL operates from the ordi¬ 
nary 115 volt power line and costs 
about one cent per month to operate. 
SIGNA-TROL comes complete with in¬ 
structions, ready to use and will give 
many years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 11223 
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Hum o ^ 


We are happy to print the following 
letter and make the necessary correction: 

The September issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN states that Nanette Fabray 
was in the original *‘Our Gang” comedies 
during her early years. 

Well, Nanette Fabray herself was in 
Flint, Mich., recently and I had the pleas¬ 
ure of meeting the charming and friendly 
starlet. I showed her the article and she 
exclaimed, “That’s not true. I was not 
one of the group and I don’t know why 
people always connect me with Our 
Gang.” 

I’m sure her comment now sets the 
record straight. 

I must mention Nanette’s visit to Flint 
was a delight. She gave a heartwarming 
talk about her hearing loss and her pres¬ 
ent interest in the deaf. Dr. Tom Mayes 
made her visit possible and Dr. Ray Jones 
was also present at the Special Educa¬ 
tion and the Community Workshop here 
in Flint on October 23. 

The children at the Michigan School for 
the Deaf had a surprise visitor when 
Nanette stopped in for a few minutes be¬ 
fore her return flight to California. She 
delighted the audience by singing “Over 
the Rainbow” in the language of signs. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Marilyn Belsky 
P.S. She admits to being a young 48. 

❖ * * 

Mother: “Well, children, what have you 
been doing while I’ve been shopping?” 

Child: “Oh, Mommy, we’ve been hav¬ 
ing so much fun! We’ve got Granny’s 
hearing aid up to fifty thousand watts and 
you should see her nose glow!”—Detours, 
in National Motorist. 

# * * 

This one was sent in by Mrs. Lil 

Browning who saw it in The Parade. So 
hoary with age, Ken, Ted and I must 

have read it as kids. Called one of Se¬ 
bastian Cabot’s favorites: 

Three men were motoring to London in 
an old, noisy car and hearing was diffi¬ 
cult. As they neared the city, one asked: 

“Is this Wembley?” 

“No,” said the second, “this is Thurs¬ 
day.” 

“So am I,” put in the third. “Let’s stop 
and have one.” 

sjc :*« sjs 

At an annual outdoor turkey feast 
served last September by the Riverside 
Kiwanis Club in one of the city parks, the 
master of ceremonies was expressing 
thanks to this group and that for helping 
with the serving, etc. For their work 
with coffee and soft drinks, he came to 
our boys and girls of CSDR, which he 
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AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

termed “Dick Brill’s private college for 
the deaf.” 

* * * 

Our library is growing — even if by 
a tiny margin this time. We have 
from Maud Skropeta a tiny (VA by 1% 
inch) book she found in a Cracker Jack 
box, and it’s one I can quote from cover 
to cover, and not use up ALL of a DA 
issue: 

THE LITTLE INVENTOR 

Mrs. Bell listened in amazement as 
Alec played her favorite Scotch tune. 
What was so surprising about listening 
to a little boy play the piano? Just this: 
He had never had a lesson in his life. 

As the last note of the song ended, she 
cried out: 

“Why, Alec, where did you learn to play 
like this?” 

“Just by watching you play every day, 
Mother. Then I sat down and played.” 

And so Mrs. Bell took Alec to the most 
famous music teacher in Edinburg, Mr. 
Bertini. 

“He will be a great musician,” said 
Mr. Bertini, his huge moustache twitch¬ 
ing with excitement. 

Bell had very sharp hearing. He liked 
to lie awake during rainy nights and listen 
to the storm. 

One day he heard the tiniest cracking 
sound and seeing five baby robins, knew 
he had heard the breaking of their shells. 

He could hear a pin drop on a rug. 
Many years later in America he would 
experiment with electricity and invent 
an instrument called the telephone, which 
would send speech whizzing through the 
wires. 

“I’m hungry!” squawked Peter the 
parrot. Alec poured sunflower seeds into 
the cage and the bird screamed, “That’s 
good! Good!” 

Terry, Alec’s black terrier, jumped on 
his lap, and the boy wondered, “If a 
bird can talk, why not Terry?” Terry 
would do anything Alec asked. The boy 
knelt down on the floor, and while Terry 
growled, Alec pressed different parts of 
Terry’s throat and muzzle so that the 
growl came out like funny-sounding words. 
He worked secretly for days until the 
growl sounded like this: 

“Ow ah oo, gam-ma?” This meant: 
How are you Grandma? 

When Grandma Bell came for a visit, 
Alec gave a show. The family sat in a 
circle. 

“Say, how are you, Grandma, Terry,” 
Alec commanded. 

Terry growled: “Ow ah oo, gam-ma.” 

“Well,” gasped Grandma, “What will 
you do next, Alec?” 

What would Grandma have said if she 


could have known that Alec would some¬ 
day make it possible for people to talk to 
one another across the world? Professor 
Bell, Alec’s father, was a speech teacher 
who helped the deaf to speak. “I need a 
talking machine,” he told Alec, and his 
brother Melville. “Why not make me 
one?” 

Alec thought about it. “I could make 
a big head out of paper soaked with 
water.” Melville was excited. 

“We could make a big mouth with a 
tongue. What could we use for the 
tongue?” 

Alec tugged at his tongue and found 
it soft. 

“Rubber stuffed with cotton.” 

The boys worked hard for weeks on the 
talking machine. 

They attached the head to a box in¬ 
side of which they built make-believe 
vocal cords. The big red mouth opened 
and as the boys worked a bellows, a 
baby’s cry came out; “Ma-ma,” it cried 
sadly. 

Mrs. Bell jumped. “It sounds just like 
a baby!” Professor Bell looked proud. 

Alec had a bright idea. During the 
night when all the neighbors in their 
apartment house were asleep, he and 
Melville dragged the machine into the 
front hall. They worked the bellows and 
the machine cried, “Ma-ma.” 

All the people poured out of the apart¬ 
ments in their nightshirts and robes. 

“Where is the little baby?” asked every¬ 
one. 

Was Alec punished for his mischief? 
Nobody knows, but after they made the 
talking machine, Alec made up his mind 
to be a real inventor. Many years later 
he talked to children everywhere and told 
them: 

“If you want to make something differ¬ 
ent, never mind what anybody says. Go 
ahead and do it.” 

* * * 

This from Oscar Sanders, Seattle, 
Wash., who lifted it from Frederick Fell’s 
“Laughter Is Legal”: 

“Professor,” asked the bright young 
law student, “could a blind man be made 
liable for his note payable at sight?” 

“Son,” retorted the professor, “that 
could only be brought out if the blind man 
was also given a hearing.” 

* * * 

Same source as above: 

“I’d like to be excused from jury duty, 
Judge,” said the neat, elderly man in a 
Rochester, N. Y., court. “I’m deaf in one 
ear.” 

“I’m sorry,” answered the judge, “but 
you will have to serve. In this court we 
hear only one side of the case at a time.” 
* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood (he dis¬ 
claims having a middle name), of Port¬ 
land, Ore., now of Riverside, Calif., have 
a collection of art work, done by their 
own hands, showing considerable art skill. 
Tom deals in rock (he is something of 
a rock hound), driftwood, tin, wood carv¬ 
ings, anything fanciful that takes his 
fancy. He inclines to abstract, modernis- 
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tic things. And Edna, his sidekick of 
many years, is no mean artist herself, 
her forte being landscapes in water color, 
chalk and oils. The twain have a hobby 
in their retirement years. 

Among Tom’s creation is one I dub 
“Proverbs Panel,” giving out, as the 
name implies, proverbs inscribed in col¬ 
ored oils and each proverb framed in a 
decorative border. 

To quote a few from this panel: 

A mute tongue is better than a lying 
tongue . . . speech is silver, silence is 
gold. 

Wide ears and a short tongue are best. 

Everybody makes mistakes; that’s why 
they put erasers on pencils. 

It is the wise head that makes the 
still tongue. 

s. * * 

Forgive me if I don’t properly-credit 
this story. Believe Bill Hoffman, Porter¬ 
ville, Calif., sent it: 

HOW’S THIS ON LIPS? 

MODESTO (UPI)—Modesto police . . . 
arrested a man on charges of public in¬ 
toxication who insisted, they thought, that 
he didn’t know his name. 

“I dunno,” police thought he said each 
time he was asked to state his name. 

A check of court records revealed the 
man’s name was Otto Noe. 

* ❖ * 

This from Oscar Sanders who had it 
from Frederick Fell’s “Laughter Is 
Legal”: 

A lawyer with a reputation as a Lo¬ 
thario was invited to dinner by a hostess 
who was slightly hard of hearing. He 
begged off. “I’m truly sorry,” he said, 
“but I have to be in court early in the 
morning and tonight I’m going over the 
tort.” 

She beamed on him. “Why don’t you 
bring the tart here with you?” 

* * sh 

Ten Years Ago in This Page . . . 

I once knew an Afro-American clergy¬ 
man of splendid qualities of heart and 
mind, but his more visible possessions 
were a complexion of Stygian blackness 
and a strapping deaf-mute son. Local 
wits referred to the pair as Holy Night 
and Silent Night respectively.—Rev. War¬ 
ren M. Smaltz, American Mercury (1941). 

* * * 

R. L. Davis tells of an incident that 
took place in Denver around 1907. J. C. 
Howard had just been elected president 
of the NAD. He went down to the restau¬ 
rant for his meal, and sat down at a 
table. He saw everybody looking his 
way. So the news had got around even 
to the hearing public that he was a VIP, 
a celebrity. His chest expanded with 
pride. But a moment later it was deflated 
when a waiter came and drew Mr. How¬ 
ard’s attention under his chair. There 
was a cat yowling pitifully and frantically 
scratching up a leg of the chair. For its 
tail was under the leg of the chair with 
Mr. Howard’s 175-pound bulk on the chair. 


Essentials Of Leadership 

By Rev. Croft M. Pentz 

Someone has said, “A leader is a man 
who gets things done through the efforts 
of others.” This is true leadership! 

The late Dwight L. Moody, famous 
evangelist who founded the Moody Bible 
Institute of Chicago, said, “I’d rather put 
ten men to work than to do ten men’s 
work.” 

Delegation of authority is an art. The 
ability to pass out responsibility is the 
mark of a true leader. Many can ac¬ 
cept and carry out orders, but cannot 
give them. 

Some cannot be leaders. Though hard 
working and sincere, they just don’t have 
the ability to lead. Being in a place of 
leadership to them is like a fish being out 
of water. 

Anyone can give orders; however, to 
carry out orders as a leader is quite 
different. In other words, “Practice what 
you preach before you preach it.” 

An effective leader will be called to: 

(1) conquest—defending what is right; 

(2) conflicts—being misunderstood often; 
and (3) controversy—being involved in 
problems, seeking to be of help. 

Note these important qualities a leader 
must possess to be an effective leader: 

1. Preparation—he must know where 
he is going. 

2. Personality—he must cause others 
to follow. 

3. Patience—he must hear all sides of 
the story. 

4. Perseverance—he must stay ahead 
of the crowd. 

Some leaders take the attitude, “Don’t- 
do-as-I-do, but do-as-I-say.” The leader 
must be an example. He must be will¬ 
ing to roll up his sleeves and work also. 
Remember, actions speak louder than 
words. 

Being a leader requires much work! A 
sign in a factory said, “OUR BOSS—he 
works twelve hours per day, gets paid for 
eight and has all the headaches.” This is 
leadership in a nutshell. 

A survey among young people was 
made, asking what they desired in a 
leader: 

1. Intelligence 

2. Dependability 

3. Good appearance 

4. Athletic ability 

5. Good voice 

6. Energetic, friendly, lively. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer, pioneer mis¬ 
sionary to the Moslems, said, “There was 
never a world in greater need of men and 
women who know the way and can keep 
ahead and draw others to follow.” A good 
leader should cause others to follow. 

Walter Lippmann, the columnist, said, 
“The final test of a leader is that he 
leaves behind him, in other men, the con¬ 
viction and will to carry on.” I’ve known 
organizations that died when the leader 
died. This is not leadership! 

A leading psychologist lists six qualities 
of a leader: 


1. He likes people. 

2. He likes to see people grow and do 
their best under guidance. 

3. He is fair, frank and direct. 

4. He is trustworthy. 

5. He is both firm and kind. 

6. He has a sense of humor. 

The leader is somewhat like an umpire. 
Regardless of the call, some disagree. 
A leader cannot please all. He must do 
what is right, even if it displeases his very 
closest friends. 

One of the great dangers of leadership 
is to play politics, a leader choosing his 
friends to offices, not because they had 
ability, but because of friendship. Choose 
those with ability, even if they disagree 
with you on matters. 

Being a leader is like being in a fish 
bowl—everyone watches the moves you 
make. Someone has put it this way, 
“When I am right—nobody remembers. 
When I am wrong—nobody forgets.” 

Now note some of the perils of being 
a leader: 

1. Failure. It takes a real leader to 
stand in the midst of failure. If you make 
a mistake, admit it. Too many pass the 
buck. Admitting your mistakes shows 
maturity. 

2. Disappointment. Disappointment will 
always come. Don’t let this cause you 
to give up. Too many “run away from it 
all.” This only compounds the problem. 
Suck it out. See it through. 

3. Criticism. A real leader will accept 
criticism. A real leader will not “fight 
back” when he is criticized. He will keep 
his cool! Short tempers have destroyed 
many leaders. 

4. Discouragement. You will not always 
see the results you would like to see. 
All will not share your enthusiasm, burden 
and vision. Don’t quit—keep plodding! 

Being a leader is a thankless job at 
times. This is to be expected. Some you 
help the most give you the most prob¬ 
lems. The deaf community needs men 
who will accept all the responsibility of 
being a leader. Someone has to lead! 
Will you accept the challenge? 
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Art History In Education Of The Deaf? 

By DEBORAH M. SONNENSTRAHL 

Associate Professor of Art, Gallaudet College 


“Golly, do you mean to tell us that 
Michelangelo painted over 200 magnificent 
figures on that ceiling while lying on his 
back at the age of 63 years?”, my art 
history student blurted out staring wide- 
eyed at the screen, showing the slide of 
the Sistine Chapel in Rome. With a lump 
in my throat, my mind raced back to 
those deaf who are not and will never 
enter Gallaudet College where a survey 
course in art history is offered. Why, a 
child with normal hearing learns that 
Michelangelo stands as one of the great¬ 
est artists in history whereas more than 
half of the deaf have never heard of him! 

An average educated hearing person 
knows that Michelangelo was forced into 
the task of painting the Sistine Ceiling 
which is a shallow barrel vault divided 
up by painted architecture into a series 
of alternating large and small panels 
which appear to be open to the sky, since 
his first love was sculpture. Michelangelo 
had several assistants to help him but 
being a perfectionist and dissatisfied with 
lheir abilities he dismissed them and was 
determined to execute the whole vast area 
virtually alone. 

Working under the most appalling diffi¬ 
culties, he had to lie down on his back 
on a scaffolding he had devised and was 
never able to get far enough away from 
the ceiling to be able to see what he was 
doing. This task took him no less than 
four years. In fact Michelangelo had to 
be cajoled to take breaks and eat or 
wash up and as the story goes when he 
was finally urged to come down after a 
particularly long stay up there on the 


scaffolding and started to take off his 
dirty clothes covered with layers of paint, 
some of his skin peeled off. But his 
“200 magnificent figures” do not betray 
his difficulties and he became well-known 
as a painter as well as a sculptor against 
his wish. 

The book based on his autobiography, 
The Agony and the Ecstasy, written by 
Irving Stone, has been published and was 
a best seller for eighty weeks but we know 
too well that the language of this book is 
above most deaf’s reading level. A movie 
was made from the book but most of the 
meaning is lost upon the deaf due to the 
use of sound. In this respect the hearing 
people are way ahead of us in this race. 
Should the deaf be deprived? 

Since graduating from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, I have felt a lack of apprehension 
of beauty among the deaf in which the 
hearing people are far superior in this 
hurry-scurry world. Since the deaf have 
only four employable senses, the every¬ 
day. ordinary pleasures of life, such as 
hearing the music of the birds, the re¬ 
joicing words of a happy child, etc., are 
meaningless to the deaf. 

It has been said that the deaf are un¬ 
aware of the visual beauties around us 
such as the Gothic cathedral with is roar¬ 
ing graceful lines upward to the sky, or 
the simple, balanced clean lines of Lincoln 
Memorial in Washington, D.C., which 
echoes the Classical Revival in America, 
or a little hidden house on a side street 
in your town which could set an example 
of the Victorian fad that was sweeping 
across the eastern part of the country 


like a wildfire. Many a student upon his 
return from a trip across the continent 
or the Old World has come to me in a 
gratuitous condition and thank me pro¬ 
fusely for opening his eyes and enabling 
him to recognize the merits. Again my 
mind raced back to the deaf outside of 
the college. Should they be deprived? 

This paved my road to an inquisitive 
research through the American Annals 
of the Deaf starting with the 1899 volume 
to the present issue. To my disbelief the 
Annals held no mention of Art History, a 
much needed subject for our schools even 
though there were much about art as a 
language for the young deaf. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the authors 
of the art articles in the Annals that art 
has a necessary and important place in 
educating the whole child. One author 
believed that as much thought and money 
should be spent on art for the deaf as on 
music for the blind. Another author wrote, 
“Let us learn to ‘see’ and teach ‘seeing’ 
to our young pupils.” In my opinion, 
there is only a handful of the deaf who 
do “see”! The Annals also repeated the 
vital tool art plays in education and I 
noticed there was too much emphasis on 
art as a therapy for the retarded deaf 
and Art History unjustifiably remained 
buried. 

I desire to give Art History its rightful 
posi ion in education of the deaf. Why is 
it offered in hearing high schools but not 
in schools for the deaf except a few on 
a come-and-go basis? The educators of the 
deaf are most concerned with the lan¬ 
guage and I do share it. And you can¬ 
not separate English from Art History! 
When a student takes Art History he will 
find himself more appreciative of things 
around him and also develops an inter¬ 
est in commonplace things. He will be 
forced to use his imagination and judg¬ 
ment and express beauty, therefore, im¬ 
proving his command of English for ex¬ 
pressing ideas of form. For instance, one 
assignment could be asking a student to 
describe a well-known painting or other 
object of art on a piece of paper using 
proper English. You will see a trans¬ 
formation of abstract ideas into concrete 
words which leaves much to be desired. 
That is the deaf’s greatest weakness! 

Art History also correlates with other 
aspects of education such as geography. 
(You will have to know the location—one 
student thought Rome was in France!) 
History: The different ages of history are 
covered. Philosophy: What was the ac¬ 
cepted concept of the particular age which 
reflected the choice of the subjects of 
the paintings. Psychology: Such as to why 
the artists painted that way which re¬ 
flected their inner thoughts and moods. 
Sociology—and not forgetting the vocabu¬ 
lary. The prospective college students will 
enter college better prepared with a wide 
perspective in their outlook. The Art His¬ 
tory course in Gallaudet College is offered 
at the collegiate level but it could be 
simplified for the schools for the deaf. 

Again, should the deaf be deprived? 
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Understanding Your Teletype 

By Paul L. Taylor, NAD Communications Committee Chairman, and 
Gene McDowell, Maintenance Committee Chairman, St. Louis 
Telephone/Teletype Communicators 


Installment 4 
Teletype Models 

As stated in the first installment, these 
articles were written to get “one’s feet 
wet” and to introduce basic theories 
essential for good servicing habits. No 
amount of “book knowledge” will render 
anyone an expert teletypewriter mechanic 
unless he has spent countless hours re¬ 
pairing and reconditioning teletypewriters. 
Installments Nos. 4 and 5 will deal with 
reconditioning techniques for the Model 
15 and the Model 103, the two most com¬ 
mon teletypewriters in use among the 
deaf. The Model 19, although somewhat 
similar to the Model 15, has a different 
keyboard and is equipped with more 
gadgets such as tape punch and tape 
reader units. Due to the advanced tasks 
in reconditioning the Model 19, it will not 


be mentioned here. However, the gen¬ 
eral and operating features will be men¬ 
tioned in the next installment. 

The Model 15 Teletypewriter: Figure 
11 depicts a Model 15 teletypewriter with¬ 
out its stand. The Model 15 is a page 
printer and it is supplied with or without 
the keyboard necessary for transmission. 
The paper roller is stationary while the 
type bars, in a carriage, are moved from 
left to right as the machine prints. Re¬ 
fer to Figure 4, Installment No. 2, for 
such an illustration of the type bars. The 
keyboard is mounted on a heavy cast 
iron base which, in turn, provides the 
base for the carriage assembly. Some 
Model 15’s are equipped with 75 wpm 
gears which will have to be replaced with 
60 wpm gears for compatible transmis¬ 
sion and receiving with others. The bro¬ 


chure that comes with each PHONETYPE 
unit excellently describes the techniques 
for determining the gear speed and how 
to replace it, if necessary. Gears can be 
procured from Applied Communications 
Corp., P.O. Box 1001, Station A, Menlo 
Park, California 94025. An extremely 
simple test for your teletypewriter’s speed 
rating is described in the latter part of 
paragraph No. 3 in Installment No. 2. 
This test involves no tools and does not 
require any disassembling. 

Rewiring:. Figure 12 depicts the wiring 
terminals on the right side of an un¬ 
covered Model 15. The motor leads (115 
VAC) are connected to the two terminals 
designated by the letters “MTR.” The 
ground wire should be firmly attached 
to a screw on the base as designated by 
the letters “GND.” The keyboard and 
magnet wires are connected to the two 
terminals as designated by the letters 
“KBD” and “MAG” respectively. 

Unshift-on-space: When received, the 
Model 15 (or 19) may have the undesir¬ 
able feature of unshifting automatically 
from FIGS down to LTRS when a space 



FIGURE 13b - UNSHIFT ON SPACE; CUT OUT 
LEVER CONNECTED TO SPACE 
FUNCTION LEVER 


FIGURE 13a - UNSHIFT ON SPACE; CUT OUT 
LEVER DISCONNECTED FROM 
SPACE FUNCTION LEVER 
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FIGURE 15a - ADJUSTING SPRING TENSION 
FOR CARRIAGE RETURN 
(TIGHTENING PROCESS) 


FIGURE 14 - CLEANING THE CONTACTS 


signal is received. This feature may be Figures 13a and 13b describe this in de- Adjusting spring tension for carriage re- 
easily removed and it is recommended tail. No more than 0.006 inch clearance turn: If your carriage return appears 


that all Model 15’s (or 19’s) do not have should be between the rear surface of weak; for instance, it returns a bit slower 


this automatic unshift-on-space feature so the space function lever extension and the than usual, the spring tension needs to 


as to make them more compatible with cut-out lever. 


be tightened. To tighten the spring, re- 


other teletypewriter models. For instance, Cleaning the contacts: Very frequently, fer to Figure 15a which displays the back- 
communication between a Model 15 and a transmission problems are traced to dirty side of a Model 15 (or 19). Rotate the 


Model 103 can produce annoying results, or unevenly spaced contacts. Figure 6, wrench about a fourth of a revolution 


especially to the Model 103 user since his 
machine does not unshift automatically 
upon the receiving of a space signal. To 
develop good typing habits, the LTRS key 
should always be used to unshift down the 
carriage, and by removing the unshift- 
on-space, the person is forced to use the 
LTRS key for unshifting as the space 


Installment No. 2, shows a closeup look 
of a contact assembly on a Model 15 key¬ 
board. To clean the contacts, insert a 
double folded strip of paper wet with a 
good cleaning solvent such as naphtha 
into the contact assembly as shown in 
Figure 14. Then hit the LTRS key so as 
to cause all five contacts to close on both 


and check your carriage return. Continue 
till you have good carriage return speed; 
however, it should not be too fast as it 
will cause the machine to jerk to the left 
upon impact. In this case, the spring is 
too tight, and it needs to be loosened a 
bit. To loosen the spring, push against 
the spring lever according to Figure 15b 


bar can no longer be relied on to do sides against the wetted paper strip. Do and you will feel several clicks. Do this 
that. this about ten times while moving the once or twice and check your carriage 


Remove the typing carriage by un¬ 
screwing the three thumbscrews that at¬ 
tach the typing unit to the base. Figure 
12 illustrates one of the thumbscrews. The 
other two are located on the other side 
of the machine (left side). With the typ¬ 
ing unit removed from the base and look¬ 
ing at the bottom of the unit, the cut-out 
lever should be rotated clockwjse so that 
the hooked end of the lever is to the 
rear of the space function lever extension. 


paper strip slightly back and forth to 
produce a cleansing effect caused by the 
rubbing of the paper strip on the con¬ 
tacts. DO NOT attempt to push the con¬ 
tacts with your fingers against the wetted 
strip of paper as it might cause some mis¬ 
alignment among the contacts. If the con¬ 
tacts happen to be unevenly spaced, it is 
best to leave this aligning job to an ex¬ 
perienced man since the contacts require 
delicate handling for alignment. 


return speed. Usually about this time 
you will have the proper spring tension 
for proper carriage return speed. 

Adjusting carbon ribbon for easy read¬ 
ability: Many Model 15’s (or 19’s) have 
been received with the carbon ribbon set 
too high in front of the rubber carriage. 
This results in a partially blocked view 
of the printed character that has just 
been typed. By lowering the carbon rib¬ 
bon slot a little bit, full view of the typed 



PRINTING ASSEMBLY 


FIGURE 15b - ADJUSTING SPRING TENSION 
FOR CARRIAGE RETURN 
(LOOSENING PROCESS) 


FIGURE 16a - ADJUSTING CARBON RIBBON 
FOR EASY READABILITY 
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FIGURE 16b - ADJUSTING CARBON RIBBON 
FOR EASY READABILITY 


CARBON RIBBON SLOT 
(UPPERMOST POSITION) 


character is effected. However, the sloL 
cannot be set too low since the typed 
palate will strike only the very top of the 
ribbon, resulting in a partially printed 
character. The top part of the character 
font will not print while the bottom part 
will since it is the bottom part of the 
palate that only makes contact with the 
top portion of the ribbon. Hence, a bal¬ 
ance between the top and bottom positions 
of the ribbon slot will have to be de¬ 
termined from experience, usually after 
three or four attempts. To make the ad¬ 
justment, first move the printing assembly 
all the way to the right and shift the 


j FIGURE 

carriage by either hitting the FIGS key 
or manually lift the carriage as shown 
in Figure 16a. 

Facing the right side of the printing as¬ 
sembly, notice an adjusting screw and 
split nut between the two long white 
lines in Figure 16b or 16c. The white 
lines emphasize the uppermost and lower¬ 
most positions of the carbon ribbon slot 
in front of the rubber carriage. To 
adjust the position of the slot, loosen both 
the screw and the split nut slightly. Using 
your finger and thumb as shown in Fig¬ 
ures 16b or 16c push down on the slot 
while using your thumb to steady the 


16c - ADJUSTING CARBON RIBBON 
FOR EASY READABILITY 

lever in place, otherwise the lever will 
move along with the slot. By varying 
the relative positions of the slot and the 
lever, proper adjustment of the carbon 
ribbon can be achieved after several trial 
and error adjustments. 

Once you have assumed a correct posi¬ 
tion for the carbon ribbon slot, tighten 
slightly the screw and split nut for check¬ 
ing purposes. Check by typing a few let¬ 
ters and if the slot is in a satisfactory 
position, tighten the screw and split nut 
more firmly as this will now be permanent. 
(NEXT MONTH: Continuation of Tele¬ 
type Models) 


How To Make Money Without Really Trying 


When you’re selling or buying million dollar 
investment property, you don’t need a broker. 
You need an underwriter. 

If you’ve never heard of an underwriter in 
real property, you’re not alone. It’s a unique 
idea. Nobody else does what we do. The 
way we do it. 

RESEARCH CORPORATION WEST has been 
a counselor to major property owners for 
seven years. Individuals and corporations. 
We assist people who want to sell property 
and those who want to buy it. And we man¬ 
age it for them while they own it. 

The property we handle is typically valued 
from $100,000 to an excess of a million 
dollars. 


Before we underwrite any property, it’s put 
through a survival course in quality control. 
We look at physical aspects like title, topog¬ 
raphy, zoning and access. We also consider 
market factors: population trends, growth 
patterns, trust deed structure, subordinate 
provisions, etc. Then we prepare a complete 
financial analysis covering everything from 
purchase to resale. 

All the reasons for buying and selling prop¬ 
erty are considered: Appreciation. Inflation 
hedge. Tax shelter. Security. Leverage. 
Capital gains. You name it. 

For more information on how people are 
making money without really trying, write 
or call: 


RESEARCH CORPORATION WEST 


A Division of NORMAN N. KATZ & ASSOCIATES 


6800 Brockton Avenue, Suite 2 • Riverside, California 92506 e (714) 682-6161 

SERVING INVESTORS INTERNATIONALLY—FLUENT WITH THE LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF. 


CARBON RIBBON SLOT 
(LOWERMOST POSITION) 
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Community Services For The Deaf Available In Akron 


The initiation of a community services 
center for the deaf in Akron, Ohio, in 
September 1969, was a “dream come true” 
for Mr. and Mrs, Boyd D. Hume The 
energetic Humes had previously been 
leaders in the successful effort by the 
deaf of Ohio to get a vocational rehabili¬ 
tation counselor for the deaf. When this 
was accomplished, they did not sit back 
and relax. They knew that vocational 
rehabilitation could not provide all of the 
services needed by the deaf. So, their 
continued efforts, along with other lead¬ 
ers of the community led to Compre¬ 
hensive Services for the Deaf (CSD) be¬ 
ing established through a grant from the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration. 

CSD is a tribute to the cooperative or¬ 
ganizational effort by deaf and hearing 
leaders on the local and state level. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hume, Alvin Hawk and Robert 
0. Lankenau, representing the deaf com¬ 
munity; Rev. James Jeffrey, Mrs. Fran¬ 
ces Smith and others, representing the 
hearing community, and Frank Gattas, 
supervisor of Services for the Deaf, Ohio 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
pooled their ideas and efforts. Little effort 
was needed to find a sponsor for the proj¬ 
ect as United Services for Handicapped, 
a United Fund agency, directed by Mrs. 
Frances Smith, put in an early bid for 
the project. 


With capable guidance from Mr. Gattas, 
the group planned the project and applied 
for a grant from the Rehabilitation 
Services Administration. In the mean¬ 
time, the project was given endorsement 
by the Ohio Association of the Deaf, the 
Akron Club of the Deaf, the local divisions 
of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf and other organizations of the deaf 
in the area. 

CSD provides a wide variety of services 
to the deaf in a five-county area encircling 
Akron. Services include casework coun¬ 
seling related to personal and social ad¬ 
justment, parental and family problems 
and vocational problems. Consultation is 
provided to other community agencies in 
the area, and a cooperative casework ar¬ 
rangement is provided when needed. In¬ 
terpreter services are always available. 
Though there is a fee for interpreter 
services, it is a policy of CSD that service 
be provided regardless of ability to pay. 

An important aspect of the program is 
public relations. An ongoing effort is 
underway to educate the public toward 
better understanding and acceptance of 
the deaf. Language of signs classes are 
sponsored by CSD and supported by the 
NAD Communicative Skills Program. Fall 
classes had an enrollment of 74. 

CSD is working in close cooperation with 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. 



A European studytour of the UNIVERSITY OF UTAH in 

DEAF EDUCATION 

August 1-22, 1970. Up to 9 credits. 

Enrollees visit outstanding institutions, meet experts in England, 
France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, and attend in Stockholm the 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON DEAF EDUCATION. 

$898 from New York. 

Limited enrollment. Information from 

SIl irAI E l AI 

INCORPORATED 

INTERNATIONAL HQ I EASTERN OFFICE 
P.O. BOX 1505 250 WEST 57TH STREET 

ESCONDIDO, CAL. 92025 | NEW YORK, N.Y. 10019 



CSD serves as a case-finding source and 
assists in placement. BVR will purchase 
counseling services and will purchase 
psychological testing services when a 
psychologist becomes available. 

A working relationship with the four 
state mental institutions in the area which 
have deaf patients is being developed. At 
one institution, a weekly program of 
classes in the language of signs and rec¬ 
reational therapy is already underway, 
with Mrs. Dolly Boyd serving as voluntary 
instructor. 

David W. Myers is serving as coordi¬ 
nating supervisor of the CSD program. 
He was vocational rehabilitation consult¬ 
ant for the deaf in Indiana prior to en¬ 
rolling in the 1969 Leadership Training 
Program, Area of the Deaf, San Fernando 
Valley State College. 

A caseworker for the deaf is being 
sought. The program’s secretary is Mrs. 
Patti Kost, formerly vocational rehabili¬ 
tation counselor for the deaf in Canton, 
Ohio. The staff of United Services for 
Handicapped are available to the pro¬ 
gram. The coordinating supervisor is pro¬ 
viding training in the language of signs 
to the agency staff and they will take 
active roles in the CSD program as they 
become qualified. 

The program offices were remodeled 
by deaf volunteers, under the supervision 
of Mr. Hume. Mr. and Mrs. George Miller 
of Akron literally came out of retire¬ 
ment to work on the office remodeling. 
The offices are located at 182 West Buch- 
tel Avenue, Akron, Ohio 44302. 


Commission 
Offer Extended 

Cooperating Member (state) Associa¬ 
tions of the National Association of the 
Deaf can continue to earn $1.00 for 
each new subscription to THE DEAF 
AMERICAN (and 75c for each renewal) 
through April 30, 1970. 


jpp fifi 

^CLUBS—ATTENTION! 

SOCIAL- ATHLETIC- PROMOTIONAL 

The program booklet for the 30th Bien¬ 
nial Convention of the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf will go to press in 
a few short months. If you wish to 
insert an ad or a message or an an¬ 
nouncement, contact: 

' MELVIN CARTER, 719 Tatehaha Ave. , 
Faribault, Minnesota 55021 
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Jerry Fail 


NEWS 

From 'Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 

6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 

2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


California . . . 

At the December 6 meeting of Los An¬ 
geles Div. No. 27, NFSD, retiring division 
Secretary Ray Stallo was presented with 
a plaque inscribed: “To Ray Stallo with 
honor, recognition, and esteem for untir¬ 
ing and exemplary devotion as secretary 
for sixteen years: 1954-1969.” Congratula¬ 
tions, Ray ... an honor fully deserved! 
Clarence Ross was elected to head Div. 
No. 27 for the coming year with Elliott 
Fromberg as secretary and Henry Winicki 
as treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wagner motored to Tam¬ 
pa, Fla., to visit relatives and returned 
home to Los Angeles before the Christ¬ 
mas holidays. 

West and Velma Wilson drove north to 
Concord to spend Christmas with eldest 
daughter Pat and family and then drove 
up to Lake Tahoe where they waded 
through four feet of snow. West spent 
quite a while watching the antics of the 
snowmobiles and contemplated renting 
one until he discovered they rented for 
$3.00 an hour . . . that’d discourage any¬ 
one who had just splurged on Christmas 
toys for all those grandchildren, huh 9 
The Wilsons returned to Los Angeles in 
time for West to exercise his duties as 
LACD president at the gay and gala New 
Year’s Eve festivities. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vanole are back 
home in Los A. after a four month trip 
east where Charles took in all the bowling 
tournaments he could. 

Mrs. Vera Brozen of New York, a sis¬ 
ter of Mrs. Anna Verburg, has moved 
to southern California to be near her rela¬ 
tives. 

Mrs. Waverly Dyke is resting at home 
following eye surgery performed in mid- 
December at Long Beach Memorial Hos¬ 
pital. Myrtle is coming along just fine 
and is mighty glad it’s over . . . and so 
are we! 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanford Diamond held 
open house during the holidays and their 
new rumpus room proved so inviting that 
folks lingered far into the night . . . and 
gathered ’round the festive board at Iva 
DeMartini’s in South Gate were Hal Mac- 
Adam, Glen Orton, John and Jeri Fail and 
Dwight and Hannah Holmes. John and 
Susie McMenis made their annual Christ¬ 
mas trek to the bright lights of Las Vegas 
as did the Jerome Zolnicks ... all of 
them coming back to LosA for New 
Year’s . . . while John and Jeri Fail drove 
over to Vegas for a four day try at the 
gambling emporiums right after New 


Year’s. It was a happy holiday for the 
Marvin Greenstone family over in Van 
Nuys what with son Myron coming home 
for Christmas. Myron is a freshman at 
Gallaudet. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon S. Birck 
drove down from Hemet to spend the 
holidays with their daughter in Norwalk, 
and Joe Urbanovitch flew east to visit 
with his late wife’s daughter near Exeter, 
N. H. 

Fred Collins of Gardena made the head¬ 
lines (well, sort of) just before Christmas 
with his name posted as Bowler of the 
Week at Red Fox Lanes in Long Beach. 
Fred rolled a 277 game; 110 pins over his 
average; which won him a beautiful desk 
pen set and a “600” patch. Fred sponsors 
Team 7,, the C. and S. Printing Co., in 
the Monday night men’s Industrial League 
at Red Fox and is mighty proud of his 
bowlers including John Fail, Calvin 
Tatum, Harvey Casey and Stan Olsen. 
Team 7 isn’t leading the league, not yet 
anyway, but give ’em time! 

Merle Rader of San Jose won top 
prize, followed closely by Roosevelt Shep¬ 
pard, in the big singles classic bowling 
tournament sponsored by the Southern 
California Travellers League at Wonder- 
Bowl in Downey, Calif., on Saturday, Jan¬ 
uary 3. Jeri Fail won the special high 
game trophy for women. Twenty-four 
bowlers ended up in the money that after¬ 
noon at what turned out to be about the 
biggest bowling tournament hereabouts in 
a long time. Special prize money for 



Luther Shibley of Little Rock is shown with his 
nephew, Paul Hadden, at the new Goldfn West 
Club in South Gate, Calif. Picture was taken dur¬ 
ing the Shibleys' visit to the West Coast. 


women went to Joan Burnett, Joanna 
Thuve, Jeri Fail and Joanne Hamblin, 
in that order. 

Madonna (Mrs. Robert) Lucas spends 
four hours daily teaching ceramics to 
the children of the sixth grade at Santa 
Ana’s Fremont School and greatly enjoys 
the work. The Lucas children attend Fre¬ 
mont and are mighty proud of their tal¬ 
ented mother! 

Over 400 merrymakers crowded into the 
Los Angeles Club New Year’s Eve to 
live-it-up in welcoming 1970 and, at the 
Golden West Club in South Gate, over 
200 attended the private celebration which 
included a delicious dinner given by own¬ 
ers of the establishment, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Huepper and Mr. and Mrs. Jay 
Grider, whose hospitality knew no bounds. 
Those attending both clubs report a most 
wonderful time. Although many of the 
folks sat down to “hangover breakfasts” 
the following ayem, we are happy to say 
everyone survived to welcome the New 
Year. None of us regrets to see old 1969 
go and we have high hopes for 1970 . . . 
it has to be better ’cause it couldn’t be 
worse, huh? 

Verne P. Call, 42, leader in special edu¬ 
cation in Long Beach and Orange County 
for the past 17 years, died in a Long 
Beach hospital November 30 following a 
brief illness. A native of Bountiful, Utah, 
and graduate of the University of Utah, 
Mr. Call joined the Long Beach Unified 
School District in 1952 as a speech and 
hearing therapist, later specializing in 
educating the deaf. In 1965, he was 
selected to attend I he San Fernando Lead¬ 
ership Training Program for the Deaf 
where he received an M.A. degree. In 
1968, he became consultant in special edu¬ 
cation with the Centralia School District 
in Orange County where he developed a 
model instruction program for deaf pupils. 
Mr. Call also served as president of the 
board of directors of the Anaheim Speech 
and Language Development Center and 
treasurer for the California Speech and 
Hearing Association, as well as serving 
as part-time instructor at California State 
College at Long Beach and being active 
at Fairview State Hospital. He was a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa, Council for 
Exceptional Children, American and Cali¬ 
fornia Association of Instructors of the 
Deaf and the California Teachers Asso¬ 
ciation. He is survived by his wife, Mary, 
and son, Brian, of Long Beach; mother, 
Mrs. Maud Call; brothers, Otis, Chester, 
and Frank; and sister Madge,, all of 
Utah, and another sister, Beth, of Oregon. 
Funeral services were conducted Decem¬ 
ber 4 in the Eighth Ward Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Long 
Beach. 

When Dorothy and Leo Koch were 
married back in October 1959, Leo sol¬ 
emnly assured Dottie that they’d cele¬ 
brate their tenth wedding anniversary 
with a trip to Hawaii. And so it came 
to pass that last October Dottie and Leo 
flew off to the Islands where they spent 
two wonderful weeks . . . and now they 
will never be satisfied until they go back 
again. 
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Going ’way back to last June, let us 
tell you about Mr. and Mrs. James Sulli¬ 
van of West Hartford, Conn., who drove 
west to Fullerton where they attended 
the wedding of their second son, James, 
Jr., to Miss Donna Lee Black, daughter 
of Lt. Col. and Mrs. Clayton Black of 
Placentia. It was a big military wedding 
although no one wore a uniform. Lt. Col. 
Black served with the U.S. Army in the 
South Seas during World War II and 
Jimmy was wounded at LingBinn, Viet¬ 
nam, and spent quite some time in hos¬ 
pitals in Vietnam. Japan and the United 
States. The minister who performed the 
ceremony also served in World War II 
as a gunner with England’s Royal Air 
Force. Among those attending the wed¬ 
ding were Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Houze of 
San Diego and Mr. and Mrs. Ken Murphy 
and Mr. and Mrs. Foster Gilbert of the 
Los Angeles area. Both of the newlyweds 
graduated from the University of Arizona 
and are now enrolled at the university 
all over again, studying for their master 
of arts degrees preparatory to entering 
the teaching profession. The elder Mr. 
Sullivan graduated from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege with the Class of 1917 and taught 
at the American School for the Deaf in 
West Hartford for 35 years, from 1923 
until his retirement in 1958. 

Again going back to last summer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm of Riverside 
celebrated 45 years of wedded bliss, Toivo 
having recovered nicely from surgery in 
July. Although retired, Toivo keeps busy 
working part time (at printing, naturally!) 
and Lucille keeps busy just looking after 
him. Their son, Allen, is a lieutenant 
colonel and has fully recovered from 
wounds suffered in Vietnam, bringing 
home three citations: a silver star, a 
Purple Heart and a Bronze Star. Allen 
and family are now living in Colorado 
Springs where he is stationed at Fort 
Carson in command of a troop battalion. 
Son Tom, a major, came home in July 
after a year in Vietnam at Da Nang, 
bringing with him a Bronze Star. Tom 
and his wife, Sue, and the children are 
now at Fort Sheridan, just north of Chi¬ 
cago. All this is just to let you know 
all’s well with the Lindholm family, bless 
’em! 

William McKinley Davis, 72, passed 
away October 13 and Arthur Mullaney 
of Montrose died two days later on Oc¬ 
tober 15. Merle Davis, 51, of Alhambra, 
died suddenly of a heart attack August 
20 and Burt Burress was laid to rest 
August 23 in Forest Lawn, Cypress. 
James Hubay, beloved husband of Maxine, 
died suddenly of a heart attack August 
28 at the age of 67, just nine months after 
his retirement from Helms Bakeries 
where he worked for 15 years. A native 
of Ohio, James leaves two brothers in 
addition to his widow, Maxine. Burial 
was in Forest Lawn, Glendale. 

Mrs. Gerald Sparks of Manhattan 
Beach passed away of heat prostration 
during a motor trip with Mr. Sparks 
early in September and her death came 
as a shock to everyone. 


In a letter to Violet Wallace of Los An¬ 
geles, Mrs. Helen Wood of Clovis told 
of the death of her daughter, Carolyn 
Sue Miller, following surgery October 17. 
Known to all of us as Sue Wood who at¬ 
tended the Berkeley School during the 
1930’s, Sue had been in ill health for 
some years. Burial took place in San 
Diego. 

Floyd Hatcher, 77, of South Gate, died 
of a heart attack November 14. He is 
survived by his widow, Meta, and son, 
Richard. 

Two lovely weddings took place in Los 
Angeles toward the end of the year . . . 
Jill Sandusky became Mrs. Donald Silvers 
on October 25 and Lois Ann Hite became 
Mrs. Jerry Stilwell November 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano of St. 


The long road which began for a young 
couple in Valley Center, Kan., in 1919 
was retraveled at the golden wedding 
celebration of Mr. and Mrs. Harley D. 
Stottler of La Crescenta, Calif., the after¬ 
noon of Saturday, December 6, when they 
were honored at a reception given by 
their two daughters in Sparr Heights Com¬ 
munity Center, Glendale. 

Honoring their parents were Geneva 
Stottler of La Crescenta and Mrs. John 
Muldoon (Gloria Stottler) of La Canada, 
and sons Kevin and Kirk. Other guests 
included Mrs. Cecil Hutton, sister of Mrs. 
Stottler, and Mr. Hutton of Wichita, Kan., 
and Mrs. Harry Frazee, Sr., of Los An¬ 
geles, another sister; Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Hastings, niece of Mrs. Stottler, and their 
daughter and son of La Canada; nephews, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Frazee and their son, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harry Frazee and 
daughter and son. More than 100 guests, 
including many old friends from Michigan 
and Ohio now living in California, were 
present. 

A delicious punch was served after 
which Mr. Stottler entertained the guests 
with anecdotes spanning the past 50 years 
... of how he met and fell in love with 
Maude. Mrs. Stottler (Madge Hodges) 
was born in Greenleaf, Kan., and Mr. 
Stottler in Wellington, Ohio. Mrs. Stottler 
graduated from the Kansas School for 
the Deaf in Olathe in 1915 and attended 
Gallaudet College for one year. Mr. 
Stottler graduated from the Ohio School 
for the Deaf in Columbus in 1918. They 
met at the Goodyear Rubber Co. in Akron 
during World War 1 and were married 
December 17, 1919, at Mrs. Stottler’s home 
in Valley Center, Kan. They lived in 
Akron for eight years during which time 
Mr. S ottler played for the “Goodyear 
Silents’’ football team and played one 
game wi.h the Cleveland Panthers, a pro¬ 
fessional football team. In addition to all 
(hat, he was a track star and a very good 
tennis player while Mrs. Stottler played 
basketball. Being an all-around athlete 
in his younger days, it is not surprising 
that Mr. Stottler gives wholehearted sup- 


Joseph, Mich., wrote in to tell us about 
their golden wedding anniversary which 
they celebrated last October 17 with an 
open house hosted by their two sons and 
their wives, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Cordano 
of Muskegon and Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cor¬ 
dano of Delavan, Wis. The Cordanos were 
married in Frankfort, Ill., October 4, 1919, 
and are the proud grandparents of seven 
grandchildren. Mr. Cordano worked for 
Auto Specialties Company when it was 
located in Joliet, Ill., and moved to St. 
Joseph with the company in 1917. He 
retired in 1962 after 48 years with the 
company. Mrs. Cordano is the former 
Henrietta Hanson. Both graduated from 
the Illinois School for the Deaf at Jack¬ 
sonville. 


port to the basketball team sponsored by 
the Los Angeles Club of the Deaf, national 
champs for four consecutive years from 
1966 to 1969. 

They moved to Cleveland, Ohio, for a 
year, and then to Pontiac, Mich., where 
Mr. Stottler worked for Fisher Body Corp. 
for 35 years. After his retirement, they 
moved to California and made their 
home in La Crescenta in 1862. 

Following a buffet dinner and the cut¬ 
ting ol the wedding cake, members of 
the immediate family gathered at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Muldoon for a 
champagne toast. At this writing the 
Stottlers are still a bit overwhelmed by 
it all, most especially the color TV set 
presented them by Geneva and Gloria 
and the rest of the family. It is safe to 
bet that while Maude is busily writing 
“Thank You’’ notes, Harley relaxes in 
front of the TV! 



WED 50 YEARS—Mr. and Mrs. Harley D. Stottler 
of La Crescenta, Calif., recently observed their 
golden wedding anniversary. Mr. Stottler is a na¬ 
tive of Ohio and Mrs. Stottler attended the Kansas 
School for the Deaf. 


Stottlers Mark Golden Date At Reception 
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American Athletic Association of the Deaf 


Following the 26th Annual 


NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


LEAVING SAN FRANCISCO 


APRIL 5, 1970 


(Per Person) 


TOUR INCLUDING 


• Round Trip JET Air Transportation from San Francisco to Honolulu and return 
via Los Angeles or San Francisco on Pan American World Airways 

• EIGHT DAYS—SEVEN NIGHTS accommodations at Sheraton Moana Hotel on 
the beach at Waikiki 

(Four days—Three Nights for those taking Maui-Hilo-Kona extension) 

• Circle Island Sightseeing 

• Pineapple Cannery Tour 

• Pearl Harbor Tour 

• Traditional Hawaiian Luau 

• Cocktail Party and Special Hawaiian Entertainment 

• Special Planning for American Athletic Association of the Deaf 

• Round Trip Transfers of passengers and baggage between airports and hotels 

• All taxes, tips, and gratuities for programmed events 

• Professional services of a qualified tour coordinator 


OPTIONAL OUTER-ISLAND EXTENSION 

MAUI-HILO-KONA mm 00 

5 days—4 nights 

Including Air Fare, Hotels (sharing a twin-bedded room), Sight 
seeing, Transfers, Tipping and Taxes. 


For further information and reservations, write or contact: 

Harry M. Jacobs, Tour Chairman Ruth-e Bennison, Tour Coordinator 

6124 Merced Avenue, 1400 Millbrae Avenue, 

Oakland, California 94611 Millbrae, California 94030 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 


Deposit of $ _* is enclose* 

AAAD Basketball Tournament-Hawaiian 

Make reservations for the following: 

HONOLULU ONLY 


□ MAUI-HILO-KONA EXTENSION 


*(A deposit of $50 per person must accompany reser 
payable to AAAD Basketball Tournament-Hawaiian 
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Wed. Executive Board Meeting^^\. 
Reception 

Thurs. Delegates’ Meeting i 

Opening Games 

Fri. Delegates’ Meeting * 

Hall of Fame Luncheon 
Semi-Final Games 

Sat. Delegates’ Meeting 

Consolation & Championship Games 
Grand Ball 


NATIONAL 

BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

- -HARMON GYM - 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

APRIL O 


A.A.A.D. Registration 
Reception 

Hall of Fame Luncheon 
Preliminary Games 
Semi-Final Games 
Championship Games 
Grand Ball 
Souvenir Program 

Total 

Combination Ticket 

SAVE $13.25! 


^ HOST^ 

TOURNAMENT HEADQUARTERS 

HOT-EL CLAREMONT 

OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 


Ladies’ Shopping & Luncheon Tour of S. F 

§3.00 (Lunch Extra) 


$3.00 

2oJl SnfoAMcdlorL, ixthitsL to 
Harry M. Jacobs, Gen. Chrm 
6124 Merced Ave., 

Oakland, Calif. 94611 


Jo/l J.kJudtu, iOhihL to 
(Deadline March 15, 1970) 
Hubert Sellner, 

1337 Lawrence St., 

El Cerrito, Calif. 94530 




Yugo 69 Story (Continued) . . . 

Medina Sees Change In World Sports 


By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 
7530 Hampton Avenue #303 Hollywood, Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 



M0MEN J—Mrs. Josefa Muszynski of Kearny, N.J., holds a letter of congratulations from the 
White House on her recent performance at the XI World Games for the Deaf in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


We had a good talk with Frank Medina 
when we were at White Plains, N.Y., 
and at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. He’s head 
trainer for the University of Texas Long¬ 
horns. 

Like the swallows at San Juan Capi¬ 
strano, Medina returns to Austin, Texas, 
from a distant journey at almost exactly 
the same time every year to put his ath¬ 
letic house in working order. 

His migration pattern isn’t always the 
same, however. In 1968, he came wing¬ 
ing back in from Turkey. Last summer 
he was at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, for the 
World Games for the Deaf. 

Medina went along as trainer with the 
U.S. contingent that included three girl 
students from the Texas School for the 
Deaf. That trio, composed of Suzy Parker, 
Dot Adamietz and Sharon Townsend, col¬ 
lected a total of eight medals, and two 
won by Suzy and Dot were gold. 

And Medina may have won a gold medal 
himself for his training work. At least, 
he had one draped around his neck at the 
awards dinner by the Yugoslav directors 
of the meet as well as receiving a plaque 
of appreciation by the USA Yugo 69 track 
and field team. 

This was Medina's third WGD and he’s 
seen a lot of changes in international 
athletics since then, and even more since 
he went with the first U.S. track team 
behind the Iron Curtain in 1958. Then 
there was an air of mutual distrust and 
caution. 

“All that is changing. Athletics is our 
one common language because in it you 
stand on your own two feet and do what 
yoi do on your own,” he said. 

His own personal yardstick on this 
was the way athletes from other coun¬ 
tries came to him with physical problems 
although every country had its own med¬ 
ical staff and most had trainers. 

Several Russians and many East Euro¬ 
peans were among those that Medina 
worked on and all had permission from 
their leaders to come to him. 

“They are getting more worldly and 
(hey exchange ideas more readily than 
they used to,” he said. 

“If o her things could only change in 
a like way,” he added somewhat wist¬ 
fully. 

Medina said he has no patience with 
athletes who grumble about minor in¬ 
conveniences. This is what they should 
expect when they go to a different part 
of the world. He especially can’t coun¬ 
tenance the kind of outburst the hearing 
U.S. international track team made at 
Stuttgart, Germany, last summer. 

We had things we could have com¬ 
plained about at Belgrade. The hot water 
never was on at the village when we 
needed it. Usually they'd turn it on af 


noon or at midnight and if we got them 
to turn it on when we needed it, two 
showers and it would be cold again. 

The food was heavier and loaded with 
grease, but that's their way of cooking. 
The only sensible country group is the 
Italians. They bring their wine with them 
and drink it for every meal but break¬ 
fast. If they don't like the cooking, they 
put their own men in there to do it. 

As for the complaints at Stuttgart, most 
of the hotels in Germany are pretty good 
and those in Stuttgart are all fairly de¬ 
cent, even the small ones. We should 
know, as we visited nearly all of Ger¬ 
many in 1957 and 1961. At least they 
have toilets as we know them. It’s a 
shock for all Americans the first- time 
they see a Middle Eastern toilet such as 
they have in Yugoslavia. Our first im¬ 
pression is that somebody either stole 
or forgot to install the commode. 

The USA Yugo 69 squad had a lot of 
growing up to do this time and Medina 
said he was proud of the way they did. 

"When I first saw the group, I couldn't 
believe what I saw. Why, there were 
nothing but kids on the track and field 
team," he said. The mean age for the 
girls was 17V2 and it was almost that low 
for the boys. We had only six that were 
repeats and only three from 1961. Most 
of the other countries had a lot of them 
that were at their second and third meets. 

Medina was pleased to note that the 
USA squad also was without a long-hair 
or beard. All were told immediately that 
this was out of order and total compli¬ 
ance resulted. And Medina was pleased 
because the team did well, too, winning 
22 gold medals, six in track. Only the 


Russians approached that figure and most 
of theirs were in gymnastics. 

Sponsor of the 11th Games this time 
was the Yugoslavian Army and a full 
general was in charge of staging it. 
Medina said he was particularly im¬ 
pressed with the opening ceremonies, in 
which six big groups from the six re¬ 
publics of Yugoslavia participated. After 
it was over, he learned that all were deaf. 

Medina also was impressed by the en¬ 
tire meet and said of it, “I would say 
it really came of age this time.” 

Big 1969 Year for Josefa: 

Mother, Medals and Citation 

Josefa Muszynski of Kearny, N.J., has 
another prize on display in her collection 
of trophies and awards for her accomplish¬ 
ments in swimming. 

The latest honor is a letter of congratu¬ 
lation from the White House for her per¬ 
formance at the recent World Games for 
the Deaf. The letter reads: 

“Dear Mrs. Muszynski: . . . President 
Nixon has learned of your excellent rec¬ 
ord in the World Games for the Deaf 
which took place last month in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. He sends you his warmest 
greetings and congratulations and wants 
you to know he is proud that you were 
a member of our American team. 

“Your tine spirit of participation and 
your enthusiasm for competition does in¬ 
deed make you a real champion and a 
shining example for other young people 
with hearing problems. Keep up your 
good work and know that you and your 
family have the President’s very best 
wishes for the challenging years ahead.” 

The letter is signed by James Keogh, 
special assistant to the President. 
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At the Yugo 69 Games, Josefa Muszyn- 
ski added three more medals to her grow¬ 
ing collection of swimming awards. She 
took first place in the 200-meter breast¬ 
stroke, clocking 3:06.2, tying Games rec¬ 
ord and setting a new American Deaf rec¬ 
ord. She also finished third in the 100- 
meter butterfly, being bested by two other 
Americans. She then was part of the 
country’s 400-meter medley relay team 
which took first place with 5:22.6 on the 
clock, a world record for deaf women 
swimmers. 

The young immigrant from Poland won 
two gold medals and one bronze in the 
1961 International Games for the Deaf 
held in Helsinki, Finland. Four years 
later, when the Games were held in 
Washington, D.C., she set a World Deaf 
record by winning two additional gold 
medals and a silver medal. 

Josefa is still the holder of two World 
Deaf records in women’s swimming . . . 
1:22.7 in the 100-meter breaststroke, and 
2:56.7 in the 200-meter breaststroke. She 
also holds the American Deaf record for 
the 100-meter breaststroke which she 
swam in 1:26.6. 

In addition to bringing home the awards, 
America's pride, Josefa Muszynski, re¬ 
sumed her motherly duties to her infant 
daughter born June 7, just two months 
before the start of the 11th Games. 

Because of the baby's birth, Mrs. Mus¬ 
zynski had to postpone her training for 
the Games until mid-July, but her skills 
in the water needed no more time than 
Ihose few weeks to get back to the level 
at which they had been. 

Josefa’s mother, Mrs. Czerwinski, vis¬ 
ited her and her husband Chester and 
baby-sat when Josefa went to Yugoslavia 
for the Games and took in the Mediter¬ 
ranean tour with the USA athletes. Mrs. 
Czerwinski now has returned to her na¬ 
tive Poland to her family in Warsaw. 
Westchester Salutes the 
USA Yugo 69 Squad 

We will let Alex Fleischman, USA team 
director, take over this column and tell 
you about our training week at the spa¬ 
cious New York School for the Deaf plant 
on Knollwood Road in White Plains. 

After four years of scouting and select¬ 
ing American deaf athletes to participate 
in the XI World Games for the Deaf, the 
entire USA delegation consisting of 123 
athletes and 25 officials arrived at NYSD 
for the final trek of their preparations on 
July 27th. A busload of tracksters came 
up from Kendall Green where they were 
in training for the past three weeks. The 
only exceptions were the shooters who 
were in training at the Marine base at 
Quantico, Va. 

New York School for the Deaf is some 
30 miles north of New York City with 
up-to-date training facilities and living 
accommodations. The food was ample 
and very satisfactory. Preparations for 
this encampment were handled by Robert 
Davila, USA team manager and special 
assistant to USA-WGD Committee Chair¬ 
man Art Kruger, and Richard Conti, one 
of the track coaches on the USA team. 
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Akin, Jacobs, Potter 
In AAAD Hall of Fame 

Conley Akin of Knoxville, Tenn., 
coach; Harry Jacobs, Oakland, Calif., 
leader; and Maurice Potter, Windom, 
Minn., player, have been elected to 
the American Athletic Association's 
Hall of Fame. 

The trio will be inducted at the Hall 
of Fame luncheon to be held during 
the AAAD National Basketball Tourna¬ 
ment to be held in Berkeley-Oakland, 
April 1-4, 1970. 


Both named are members of the NYSD 
faculty, Davila being supervising teacher 
in The elementary department and Conti 
in the physical education program. 

Training plans conflicted with five full 
days of rain: nevertheless training went 
on as usual. The track and field squad 
were on the field daily regardless. Bas¬ 
ketball and volleyball teams divided 
schedules on the court. Wrestling, table 
tennis and gymnastics had their spaces 
in a smaller gym. The swimming pool 
was used exclusively by our swimmers 
and one diver. The tennis players had to 
practice in a nearby indoor tennis arena 
even though the school has two fine out¬ 
door courts. In addition, the basement 
of the gymnasium was just as busy with 
some fielders practicing in the weights 
room. Trainers Frank Medina and Ed 
Byrne had their hands full treating the 
various cases of sores, aches and blisters, 
etc. The only serious calamity was when 
Nancy Leon, girl volleyballer, sprained 
her ankle and was hopping along with 
crutches for three days. 

On Wednesday the 30th at lunchtime a 
short program took place at the school's 
dining room. Acting as master of cere- 



USA CYCLISTS—Dick Baraona of Daly City, Calif, 
(left) and Bobby Skedsmo of Maywood, Calif., did 
very well in cycling at the Belgrade Games. With 
more experience and competition they both should 
do much better at the next Games. Dick got a 
silver medal for placing second in the 35 kilometer 
time trial and was sixth in 105 kilometer road 
race. Bobby surprised us by placing fourth in 
the 1,000 meter sprint. 


monies. Principal Kendall D. Litchfield 
of NYSD paid tribute to the USA-WGD 
Committee and staff and to Superinten¬ 
dent Roy Stelle, who made it possible to 
have the USA team in White Plains. In 
addition he introduced some NYSD alum¬ 
ni—Paul Kaessler (basketball), Robert 
Watts (men's volleyball), Wendy Bach¬ 
man and Flo Hershkowitz (women's vol¬ 
leyball), Gwen Alabaster (tennis), Alex 
Fleischman (team director), Felix Ko- 
walewski (wresting coach) and Eva Kru¬ 
ger (counselor). The climax of the pro¬ 
gram was the presentation of Westchester 
County officials and well known AAU and 
athletic VIPs who gathered to honor the 
school with a "proclamation" for play¬ 
ing host to Ihe USA Yugo 69 team. A 
large and beautifully framed plaque was 
presented to NYSD. (The seven-day per¬ 
iod was officially proclaimed as "West¬ 
chester Salutes the U.S. Representatives 
to Ihe World Deaf Games" week by Coun¬ 
ty Executive Edward C. Michaelian of 
White Plains.) 

The athletes and staff were entertained 
with a film of the 1968 Olympics at Mexico 
City and selected captioned films, in the 
evenings. There were various social 
events. In addition there were wrestling 
matches by USA wrestlers against those 
of New York Athletic Club and swimming 
and tennis matches. 

Ole man Sun came out for an ideal day 
on August 2 which was reserved for Exhi¬ 
bition Day. Well over 1,000 people from 
New York City and the suburbs made 
the NYSD campus their picnic grounds 
and watched the USA team in action. We 
will admit that we got the short end of 
victories but it was “a day of judgment” 
and the USA athletes learned where their 
weaknesses were in order that they would 
do better at Belgrade. A colored cage 
team from Staten Island “Y” trounced 
our basketball team twice; first by a 20- 
point margin and second by a 7-point 
lead. Another squad of volleyball men 
(all in their 40’s and 6-plus footers) bom¬ 
barded our team for three easy victories. 
The best in amateur individuals and teams 
available from the White Plains area and 
New York gave our track and field squad, 
both men and women, good competition. 
Out on the tennis court, our men and 
women bowed to more experienced play¬ 
ers. A rematch against the New York 
Athletic Club wrestlers gave us a slim 
edge. The day’s program closed with 
our two cyclists doing a demonstration 
on the track. 

Sunday, August 3, was a day of rest 
and more or less, clean-up day. And then 
came the final day of encampment. Lug¬ 
gage was weighed, photos were taken 
amid full dress of blue blazers and grey 
trousers for men and white skirts for 
women. Four buses picked up all luggage 
and equipment and transported the well- 
trained and proud USA team to JFK Air¬ 
port for its trek to Belgrade and the XI 
World Games for the Deaf. 

(A net profit of $1,660.85 was realized 
from the Exhibition Day and turned over 
to the USA-WGD Fund.) 

We really did GREAT at the XI Games. 
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Unlike the Games in Helsinki and Washington, the flag raising ceremonies welcoming all participating 
nations were held in a public place instead of at the Village. In the beautiful Pioneer Park near the 
City Hall, a large crowd of both hearing and deaf people watched the raising of the Stars and Stripes. 
Representing the United States as seen in this photo at the ceremony were Jim Barrack, Tom Henes, 
Art Kruger; Kathy Sallade, Suzy Barker, Gwen Alabaster, Bob Davila, Herb Schreiber, Ron Gough, Ron 
Williams (Emerson), Hal Foster and Leon Grant. 


The mother of a swimmer wrote this . . . 
"My husband and I would like you to 
know what a thrill it was for us to be 
present in Belgrade for the Yugo 69 
Games. Our athletes were great both in 
and out of competition. They performed 
well and behaved well and we were proud 
of them, their coaches and the USA Ytgo 
69 Committee. You all did a magnificent 
job." 

In addition to the honor of participating 
in the Yugo 69 Games, the United States 
contestants and officials had the thrill 
of traveling to and from Europe by jet 
and touring several of the countries on 
that continent. We all certainly had a 
most wonderful tour, thanks to Paul Held 
and his secretary, Eleanor Johnston, of 
the Held Travel Bureau in Chicago as 
well as Herb Schreiber, our lour director, 
who assisted them in planning the unfor- 
getable tour for us. Now we will let Fe.ix 
Kowalewski tell you about the trip . . . 

Monday night, August 4, the entire con¬ 
tingent boarded a KLM jet at Kennedy 
Airport bound for Belgrade via Amster¬ 
dam. Landing at Belgrade next day, we 
were greeted by a huge sign at the air¬ 
port . . . DOBRO NAM DOSLI—CISS- 
YUGO 69. Dr. Drago Vukotic, president 
of the Organizing Committee of the 11th 
Games, was on hand to bid us a warm 
welcome. Army buses conveyed us to 
the Sports Village where the largest group 
of athletes and staff were quartered. As 
we drove through town we were thrilled 
to see overhead banners everywhere ad¬ 
vertising the CISS-YUGO 69 Games. 

At the Village the lobby was crowded at 
all times with men and women athletes 
of all nations and all ages, happily ex¬ 
changing national emblem pins and gen¬ 
eral information. Frankly, after a week 
of their more or less simple gestures, we 
were more appreciative of our much 
more complete and expressive American 
fingerspelling and language of signs. 
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Saturday night, August 9, (first time in 
the evening in the history of the Games) 

the opening parade and ceremonies at the 
Stadium were especially impressive, with 
a sizeable crowd of some 15,000 deaf and 
their friends of all nations filling the 
stands. Men and women in colorful na¬ 
tive costumes of the various Yugo cities 
and provinces were stationed at regular 
intervals all around the stadium track. 
Many of them were deaf. As the various 
countries, in alphabetical order (initials 
for USA in Yugo is SAD), paraded past 
the reviewing area, our USA group was 
especially applauded. Tom Henes, our 
giant of a flagbearer, and our American 
flag were further saluted by American 
spectators (about 500) and partisans with 
a burst of miniature flag waving. (After 
a separation of three weeks or so, we 
can’t describe our feelings at spotting our 
relatives and friends waving frantically 
to us from the stands.) 

Then followed presentation of the CISS 
flag, which was carried by Fred Savinsky, 
and a message of welcome from Marshal 
Tito was flashed on the big electric score- 
board. The climax of the evening was a 
colorful folk dance by hundreds of young 
Yugo boys and girls. The whole affair 
was televised. 

Most of the spectators took rooms at 
the Hotel Slavija where a huge four-story 
banner down the front of the hotel pro¬ 
claimed the XI World Games for the Deaf. 
Hundreds gathered at the Club for the 
Deaf nearby. 

Sunday, August 10, marked the official 
start of the Games events. And Satur¬ 
day, the 16th, was the big day of the 
Games, the soccer championship finals 
in which Yugoslavia triumphed over Rus¬ 
sia, 1 to 0. The stadium was crowded with 
soccer fans, both deaf and hearing, who 
went wild and overran the field at the 
final gun. That evening all the athletes 
and staff of all nations partook of an 
elegant banquet at the magnificent new 


Hotel Jugoslavia. Over a thousand were 
seated in the block-long expandable dining 
area. 

On Monday the USA group enplaned 
for Athens and a tour of the Acropolis 
and the Parthenon. Then followed five 
days aboard the cruise ship Romantica 
visiting several Greek islands. Our first 
stop was the island of Delos—famed for 
its lion statues. Practically the entire 
island was in ruins and uninhabited ex¬ 
cept for a few caretakers and souvenir 
store employes. After a rough climb up 
a small mountain we had a magnificent 
view all around the island. (Ed Shroyer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Henry White of 
St. Augustine, Fla., both sons of deaf par¬ 
ents, did most of the interpreting for us 
during the whole tour, and their services 
were greatly appreciated.) 

That afternoon we sailed to Mykonos 
with its whitewashed houses and cen¬ 
turies-old Greek-style windmills. At the 
top of the mountain there we visited more 
ruins. Several months back LIFE maga¬ 
zine featured some far-out fashion pic¬ 
tures taken on this island. Many of us 
bought Greek shirts and medallions while 
there and went swimming at the beach. 

Next we visited the island of Patmos, 
riding up the mountainside on donkeyback 
to the monastery at the very top. St. 
John was exiled to this island and here 
he wrote the Book of Revelation. The 
monastery is now a museum. 

Docking at Kusadasi, Turkey, we were 
bused to the ruins of Ephesus where Mary, 
the mother of Christ, lived out her last 
days. We had a long walk down the long¬ 
est paved street of the city of those days, 
lined with the crumbling remains of shops 
and dwellings. 

We anchored off the harbor of the island 
of Rhodes and motor launches brought us 
through the entrance o? the harbor which 
is flanked by pillars surmounted by bronze 
deer. At one time in centuries past the 
island was overrun with snakes. Deer 
were imported when it was found they 
would stamp out the snakes. Over many 
years the deer finally helped to rid the 
island of snakes and a grateful people 
put up the statues. The pedestals were 
originally planned for a huge statue—the 
Colossus of Rhodes—whose legs would 
straddle the harbor entrance while ships 
sailed in under it. It was listed as one 
of the Seven Wonders of the World but 
actually it was never set up as wars 
with the Arabs and pirates prevented it. 
The bronze sections were carried away 
and melted down for weapons. (However 
in the old picture books there used to 
be a picture of the Colossus of Rhodes, 
which stood astride the harbor, with ships 
in full sail passing between his mighty 
legs. He had been standing for 56 years 
when an earthquake shook him down. 
For nearly a thousand years he lay on 
the ground, his glory buried in the dust, 
until at last the remains were broken up 
and carried away on the backs of 900 
camels. Such was the inglorious fate of 
one of the Seven Wonders of the World.) 

We were taken on a tour of the Hos¬ 
pital of the Knights of St. John that was 
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USA SHOOTING TEAM—An authority in shooting competition and equipment, John Randolph of College 
Park, Md., did a commendable job as captain of the USA Yugo 69 shooting team. Despite tough compe¬ 
tition against 50 shooters from 15 nations, John and four of the nation's most gifted deaf marksmen did 
very well at the Games. The other shooters were Frank La Rosa of Gulfport, Miss, (top left corner), 
Walter Rothrock of Hayward, Calif, (middle), James Marsh of Washington, D.C., (bottom right corner), 
and Mary Cook of Rockville, Md. The gent (left corner) is Art Cook, coach of the shooting team. 


really a big castle. We walked through 
the Street of the Inns of the Crusaders 
where, among other things, we saw the 
arms of Richard the Lion-Hearted at one 
of the inns—three lions rampant on his 
shield. 

That afternoon we drove out to the 
ruins of Lindos, high on a mountain top. 
At one spot, a sheer drop to the sea, 
scenes from the movie, “The Guns of 
Navaronne” were filmed. The Aegean 
was incredibly blue, darkening to violet, 
giving truth to the expression “the wine- 
dark, violet sea.” 

The last day of the cruise we docked 
at Herakiion (Crete), and took the bus 
to Knossos and the ruins of the palace of 
the Minoan kings. Parts of it were still 
in a remarkable state of colorful preserva¬ 
tion. The paintings and mosaics and arti¬ 
facts in the museum were most interest¬ 
ing. 

The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung 
Where grew the arts of war and peace 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet. 

By all, except their sun, is set. 

—Lord Byron 

After debarking at Athens a short plane 
ride brought us to Rome, the Eternal 
City. The most impressive sight was St. 
Peter’s at the Vatican. The interior was 
simply huge! The Pieta was bathed in 
a much warmer and softer light than 
when we saw it at the World’s Fair in 
New York. The Colosseum and the Forum 
next held our interest. The Vittorio 
Emanuel war memorial dominated the 
area next to the Forum. Although the 
shops and buildings on the Corso, the Via 
Venetta and in the Old City wpre modern, 
the facade of each building was preserved 
in its massive or sculptured state. The 
spectacular Trevi Fountain was crowded 
with sightseers and coin-tossers. Some of 
us drove to the New City area, visited 
the magnificent museum set up by the 
Mussolini regime, and had lunch at the 
magnificent new Castellani Hilton. 

(This was our second visit to Rome, so 
on the third day of our sojourn in “the 
grandeur that was Rome,” we took a 
bus to Naples which is now Italy’s third 
largest ci y and its second port. It is a 
city lively even by Italian standards; its, 
streets, most of them narrow, wind their 
way between the hills and the sea, wash¬ 
ing hangs high above the heads of the 
pedestrians in all but the most expensive 
sections, and there is a constant stream 
of cars, carts, trucks, trolleys, buses, and 
donkeys, clanking and honking and bray¬ 
ing through most of the day. It is a nar¬ 
row sickle-shaped area, surrounding the 
Bay of Naples and dominated by the tall 
cone of Mt. Vesuvius, the only active vol¬ 
cano on the mainland of Europe. Then 
we visited Pompeii. When Vesuvius bur¬ 
ied the city of Pompeii under its ashes, 
in 79 A.D., an entire Roman town was 
saved for posterity, whose houses, streets, 
theaters, temples, and markets, now ex¬ 
cavated, are a fine image of what life 


was like in Roman times. On the south 
end of the Bay of Naples the sleep, rocky 
cape of Sorrento stands out to sea; be¬ 
yond it and out of sight lies the most 
spectacular of all Italian coasts, the 
Amalfi coast. It was a day well spent. 

Some of our Yugo 69 group went by 
plane and some took a long train ride 
from Rome to Nice on the French Riviera. 
Although the beach was all rocks and 
pebbles, swimming was enjoyed by most 
in the cool Mediterranean. Some took 
the bus to Monaco and looked in at the 
famed Casino at Monte Carlo. By com¬ 
parison, the Casino at the Hotel de la 
Mediterranean at Nice was much nicer! 
(We finally hit a jackpot at Monte Carlo, 
150 francs in all equivalent to $30.00.) 

Madrid’s Prado Museum rates as one 
of the best in the world. It houses a mag¬ 
nificent collection of Goya, Velasquez, 
El Greco, Murillo, Titian as well as oth¬ 
ers, including many Rubens masterpieces 
rarely reproduced. Many people do not 
know that Goya became progressively 
deaf in later life. While court painter to 
King Carlos, Goya conversed with the 
king in sign language which they learned 
from the teachers of the deaf. The paint¬ 
ings of Goya’s younger days reflect a 
pleasant outlook on life. La Maja Desnuda 
and the Clothed Maja are displayed on 
opposite walls at the Museum. As his 
deafness progressed his drawings and 
paintings grew more bitter against the 
Inquisition and the horrors of war, de¬ 
generating into drawings of frightful 
demons and weird-winged creatures. Aside 
from his portraits of the royal family, 
his last paintings were huge dark canvases 
of ugly, ghoulish and misshapen charac¬ 
ters. (Thanks to Felix Kowalewski who 


served capably as our guide on those 
paintings, and we all learned a lot.) 

A bus tour around the city brought us 
past the school for the deaf and to a 
park where we found a statue erected by 
the deaf to honor Fra Pedro Ponce de 
Leon who first invented the manual alpha¬ 
bet in the Sixteenth Century. Madrid is 
a comparatively modern city with a sub¬ 
way system and building projects to rival 
any large American city. A midnight 
visit to a colorful Flamenco night club 
wi h its swirling skirts and clapping 
rhythms was an unforgettable experience 
for some of us. 

We made a special long trip to Toledo 
where we had a spectacular panoramic 
view of the city including the castle where 
they filmed scenes for the movie “El Cid.” 
A visit to the house of El Greco re¬ 
warded us with the rarely reproduced 
paintings of each of the twelve apostles. 
At lunch at the Vente de Aires Inn in 
Toledo we were surprised to discover 
on the wall an autographed photo of the 
late Ramon de Zubiaurre, one of Spain’s 
greatest modern portrait painters. He 
and his brother -Valentin, both deaf, were 
best known for their paintings of Basque 
peasants. 

A refueling st.op at Zurich confined one 
of three groups to the airport as their 
only claim to having visited Switzerland 
aside from purchases of Swiss watches, 
chocolate and post cards at duty-free 
prices. One of the two other groups stop¬ 
ped at Brussels, and the other flew to 
our next destination at Amsterdam. 

The climax of our tour was the 300th 
anniversary of Rembrandt Show at the 
Amsterdam Museum. We were especially 
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USA TENNIS TEAM—The USA Yugo 69 tennis players happily posed after the completion of the tournament at Belgrade, when they learned that the USA 
won the tennis championship. The players, left to right, are: Carol Sue Rosenthal (now Mrs. Koneski) of Great Neck, N.Y.; Mrs. Bobbi Bairn of Anaheim, 
Calif.; Gwen Alabaster (now Mrs. La Rocque) of Briarcliffe Manor, N.Y.; Laurette Warren of Fresno, Calif.; Charles Johnson of Lexington, Mass.; Larry 
Brick of Jacksonville, III.; Rick Gsell of Des Moines, Iowa, and Barney Holden of Washington, D.C. Individually, they reaped a total of 11 medals—5 gold, 
2 silver and 4 bronze. 


thrilled by the huge painting of “The 
Night Watch.” A canal boat ride through 
the city emphasized the continual simi¬ 
larity of all the houses in width and 
height. Most houses had a distinctive 
facade at the top with projecting beam 
to serve as a hoist for furniture and heavy 
material delivered from the canal. Many 
of us made a special trip to visit the 
House of Anne Frank. We came away 
with a heightened desire for an end to all 
the killing everywhere. 

KLM lines brought us home to the 
USA. We were forced to land at Bangor, 
Maine, as New York was “stacked up.” 
Consequently we missed our TWA plans 
for California and were switched to a 
later American Airlines flight that brought 
us to Los Angeles at 2:30 a.m., the day 
after Labor Day. 

Now that all of us are back home saf? 
and sound, we feel sure each of us will 
have many memories to reflect on in 
the years to come and realize that it was 
a wonderful experience in ever so many 
ways. 

This was the tour for the USA Yugo 69 
athletes and officials. There were three 
other tours for the AAAD fans attending 
the Games . . . the Odyssey Tour for 
three weeks which included visits to Lis¬ 
bon, Madrid, Toledo, Nice, Zurich, Rome, 
Dubrovnik . . . the Adventure “A” and 
“B” Tours for three weeks which con¬ 
sisted of visits to Amsterdam, Paris, 
Rome, Sorrento, Pompeii, Florence, Inns¬ 
bruck, Lucerne, Heidelberg, Koblenz, Lux¬ 
embourg, Verdun Battlefield, Brussels, 
London, Frankfurt, Berlin and London . . . 
the Youth Tour for three weeks, ages 
16 to 30, a bus tour from Amsterdam to 
Belgrade via Budapest, Hungary. Herb 
Schreiber and Harry M. Jacobs conducted 
the Odyssey and Adventure tours, while, 
Harvey Corson, instructor at Gallaudet 
College, and Kay Cusack, a second-year 
graduate student at Gallaudet and daugh¬ 
ter of two-time AAAD President Hugh 
Cusack, chaperoned the Youth Tour. 


At first glance taking care of the travel 
plans of 255 people in the AAAD-WGD 
party to the XI World Games for Ihe 
Deaf seems like a tremendous job. It 
was a tremendous job all right, but not 
in the sense you, dear reader, are think¬ 
ing about. The tremendous part was the 
knowledge and versatility of our tour 
director. Herb Schreiber. 

Besides the sights taken in connection 
with the places visited, several “EXTRA 
THRILLING” adventures were afforded 
the AAAD-WGD fans. For example, in 
Trier, Germany, Herb ran across the 
deaf Bragg of Europe, and after a gra¬ 
cious dinner, a one-hour show was given 
us; in London, they visited the Social 
Centre for the Deaf in Lewisham, after 
a 90-minute ride by tube, train and bus, 
which afforded all an insight into the in¬ 
ner heart of England . . . there Herb 
“discovered” friends of Mrs. Elsa Colick 
of Los Angeles, who had not seen her 
for 42 years. ... In Belgrade some super¬ 
sleuthing dug up the fact that the hotel 
they were staying at, “The Jugoslavian” 
owned an out-of-the-way restaurant in 
Vinogradi, 30 miles outside Belgrade . . . 
in a free exchange arrangement, Odyssey 
Tour visited this restaurant for lunch. 
The trip took them into the very heart 
of the Yugoslavian countryside; in Madrid 
a side visit to the Flea Market . . . “Ras- 
traus” . . . which gave them an insight 
into the seamier sights of Spain; the 
hotels of the AAAD-WGD Tours were the 
very best for the money ... at their 
hotels they ran into Danny Kaye, Telly 
Salavas and Don Rickies; in Nice they 
were extended courtesy visits and honor¬ 
ary membership in the Palais de la Medi¬ 
terranean, an exclusive gambling casino 
. . . the same occurred in Yugoslavia 
where they were made honorary mem¬ 
bers of the English Club Casino of the 
Jugoslavia Hotel and several of us were 
guests of the USA Embassy at a swim- 
cocktail party; they tried Monk’s Beer 
in England, Norchatka in Spain, Plum 


Brandy in Yugoslavia, visited General 
Patton’s grave in American cemetery at 
Luxembourg, carved their initials at the 
Rex Ox Inn (established 1703) in Heidel¬ 
berg . . . cruised the Rhine with a stop at 
Lorelei where the song of the Water- 
nymph and fisherman originated . . . Gee, 
there was much more “EXTRA THRILL¬ 
ING” adventures not originally part of 
the tour that our noses led us to . . . 
with a knowledgeable tour director, but 
space does not permit all to be told. 

However, we will let Harvey Corson 
tell you about the experience in Hungary 
. . . “On our way to Belgrade, Yugo¬ 
slavia, we had a six-hour delay in getting 
into Hungary at the border. Due to a 
bureaucratic mixup on the part of the 
Communist government, the guards de¬ 
creed that we did not have proper visas 
and sent us back to the Austrian border 
to have our individual pictures taken. 
After that was done, we were to return 
to the Hungarian border and there each 
one of us was to fill out the visa ap¬ 
plication form before they would let us 
proceed with our trip. In this journey 
through Hungary with a day’s stop at 
Budapest, we gained a greater insight 
of the word, the meaning and the con¬ 
cept of FREEDOM than we ever did from 
classroom and textbooks back home. An 
uneasy atmosphere of tension and re¬ 
pression was prevalent in Hungary. Upon 
entering Yugoslavia our knowledge that 
she is also a Communist-controlled coun¬ 
try, we felt freer. It was an interesting 
experience to discover that communism 
in Hungary is not the same as com¬ 
munism in Yugoslavia.” 

❖ * * 

CISS meeting notes: The meeting was 
held in the city conference hall . . . Twen¬ 
ty-nine nations were represented. Russia 
was absent. No reason for the absence 
was ever given . . . Art Kruger and 
Herb Schreiber represented the USA at 
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the meeting . . . Ireland was admitted 
to membership ... Now there are 40 
nations in the CISS fold ... 24 countries 
in Europe, 10 in America, 4 in Asia and 
2 in Oceania are now members of the 
CISS ... It was noted that there were no 
entries from Africa despite the efforts 
by the organizing country to attract as 
many participants as possible. Uganda 
was the only African country to answer, 
but it was only to indicate possible par¬ 
ticipation in the next Games, as they 
were not ready for the Yugo 69 Games, 
Action of the Organizing Committee to 
acquaint as many countries with the 
Games shows that there is a desire on 
the part of many nations to participate 
in the future Games, as the examples of 
Pakistan and Burma have shown ... As 
of March 31, 1969, CISS had $1,235.18 in 
its treasury . . . Service medals (awarded 
for distinguished service to deaf sports) 
were awarded to: Dragoljub Vukotic of 
Yugoslavia (gold), Kasimir Wlostowski of 
Poland (silver), Art Kruger of USA 
(bronze), K. Luomajoki of Finland 
(bronze), Fridtjof M. Tenden of Norway 
(bronze), and Friedrich Waldow of West 
Germany (bronze) . . . Awards were giv¬ 
en to the sports federations of West 
Germany, Sweden and France in recog¬ 
nition of their 50th anniversaries (the 
AAAD still has 25 years to go) . . . Board 
members Drago Vukotic, Kasimir Wlos¬ 
towski, Carl Eric Martola of Finland and 
Francesco Rubino of Italy were reelected. 
The CISS Executive Committee is mads 
up of Pierre Bernhard of France (presi¬ 
dent), Osvald Dahlgren of Sweden (sec¬ 
retary-treasurer), Jerald M. Jordan of 
USA, Eugenie Fraiture of Belgium and 
those four reelected members . . . The 
Reubens-Alcaise Cup, awarded every two 
years to the federation doing the most 
to advance the cause of the deaf through 


sports was awarded to USA. (We have 
it.) ... Switzerland reported that the 
next Winter Games will be held in Adel- 
boden on January 23-30, 1971 . . . Italy 
and Czechoslovakia bid for the 1973 Sum¬ 
mer Games to be held at Florence and 
Prague, but both asked six-month delay 
to give them time to obtain the approval 
of their governments . . . Annual dues to 
the CISS were increased by 50%. (The 
USA dues will now be $45.00 a year in¬ 
stead of $30.00.) 

Other items of interest: It was really 
tough for Alex Fleischman and his wife 
Georgette, to miss the Games and the 
tour. Alex was stricken at Belgrade just 
a few days before the start of the 11th 
Games. Dr. Stephen D. Burstein, our 
team physician, advised that Alex be sent 
to the American hospital in Frankfurt, 
Germany, or sent home, as there were no 
medicines available at Belgrade to treat 
him. However, Dr. Burstein held a con¬ 
sultation with a lawyer and in the lawyer’s 
opinion Alex’s medical condition was such 
that the lawyer demanded that Alex re¬ 
turn home immediately. Alex did and 
Georgette followed him. His ailment was 
NOT as serious as many thought it was, 
and he is well now and returned to work 
after Labor Day . . . George Propp, our 
publicity director, did not accompany the 
USA team to Belgrade. He had to stay 
at home due to pressing duties . . . Amer¬ 
ican flags, USA-AAAD emblems and 
decals were very popular and were in 
high demand by athletes and fans of all 
participating nations ... It was interest¬ 
ing to note many, many nice comments 
about America’s putting a man on the 
moon . . . Our National Theatre of the 
Deaf and Russian Deaf Theater made 
their presentations at Belgrade during 
the Games. The Russians did a master¬ 
ful and professional job of presenting a 



In the center of the Cyclades Islands is the historic 
island of Dalos, birthplace of Apollo. This island 
is famed for its statues of Naxian lions. Here 
Eva Kruger is standing in front of one of several 
lion statues. Excavations reveal this island to have 
been a flourishing religious and commercial center 
in classical times. Temples, markets, theaters and 
private houses have been uncovered. The marble 
Naxian lions have guarded Apollo's sacred lake on 
Delos for over 2,500 years. They were contributed 
to the island shrine when Naxos held sovereignty 
over the Cyclades. Today Naxos is poor, Delos 
deserted. 

three-act play. We are now facing an¬ 
other form of competition from the Rus¬ 
sian cultural arts! . . . The coaching staff 
of the USA Yugo 69 track and field squad 
was the best in four Deaf Olympiads. 
With Tom Berg serving as head coach 
for the third time, the staff included Nick 
Kovalakides, former IC4A shot put, discus 
and javelin champion who is now head 
track coach at the University of Mary¬ 
land; Frank Costello, NCAA high jump 
(7-2) king in 1965: Will Stephens of Car¬ 
michael, Calif., head football and track 
coach at Sacramento’s Eunica High 
School, whose group of “Will’s Spikettes” 
won women’s National AAU champion¬ 
ships for five straight years through 1968, 
and four of the nation’s top school for the 
deaf track mentors in Ken Norton of 
Berkeley. Hank White of Florida, Ruth 
Seeger of Texas, and Dick Conti of Fan- 
wood . . . John Wieck, our head swimming 
coach, had five All-Americans on his 
Michigan State high school champion in 
Birmingham in 1969 . . . We had no diffi¬ 
culty in conversing with Ed Byrne, our 
trainer, as he can sign very well. His 
parents were deaf, hailing from South 
Dakota. He has been trainer for more 
than 30 years at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley . . . The flight bags 
for athletes and officials donated by NFSD 
were the envoy of athletes from other 
nations. And they even begged us to 
sell them . . . 

Now we will close our Yugo 69 Story 
by quoting from a letter received from 
Nick Kovalakides as follows: 

"I want you to know that my wife and 
I thoroughly enjoyed ourselves, and if I 
am not being too presumptuous, we are 
looking forward to being on the staff in 
1973 . . 



SIGHTSEEING IN SPAIN—Seated with Art Kruger up the hill were Paul Held of the HELD TRAVEL 
BUREAU of Chicago and his secretary Miss Eleanor Johnston. This photo was taken by Eva Kruger 
showing excellent view of historic Toledo, which was for centuries Spain's leading city, high above Tagus 
River. Though no longer the capital, it is still the seat of the Primate, head of the Spanish Church, and 
an unsurpassed museum of Spain's past. El Greco, a Greek by birth, was the first of the great Spanish 
painters who spent most of his mature years in Toledo. His house stands there just as he left it. That 
city is the setting of some of his best-known canvases, where he reproduced with superb artistry the 
somber colors of the Spanish landscape, the intensely religious faces of Spanish priests, the haughty 
and handsome nobles of his time. Toledo is a true treasure honse of Spanish art. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 

President’s Message 

Happy New Year everyone! These are 
time-honored words which seem appropri¬ 
ate for the start of every new year so 
please allow me to reemphasize them at 
the start of this new decade. 

Many of us are looking forward to our 
biennial convention to be held in Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota, this coming summer, 
July 27 to August 1, to be exact. With 
these dates comes to my mind an im¬ 
portant task that each and every com¬ 
mittee chairman should start to think 
about now. 

Since most of our convention work will 
be in the hands of responsible committees, 
it is not too early to begin a careful 
evaluation of activities to date and put¬ 
ting it all down on paper for a report to 
our membership. 

Our Home Office staff always has a 
considerable amount of work to do in a 
convention year and the sooner each 
committee chairman prepares such a re¬ 
port the more likely it will be to reach 
the hands of all our Representatives on 
time. 

We cannot overstress the importance of 
having all these reports in on time for 
mailing in advance of our convention be¬ 
cause the volume of business will be so 
great that the time saved with reading 
these reports before the convention will 
permit us to give more emphasis to other 
matters more vital and pressing. 

Hence, I am making a personal appeal 
here in this column to each and every one 
of my 20-plus committee chairmen to 
meet the deadline for these reports so 
that the work of the Home Office will be 
made lighter and that our important Co¬ 
operating Member Representatives will 
have a complete picture of what each one 
of you has been doing, has already done 
and still plans on doing. 

Elsewhere in this issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN you will find a complete list 
of all committee chairmen and as conven¬ 
tion time draws near there will be some 
special committees appointed to take care 
of work during the convention. 

Among these “short term” committees 
will be: 

1. CREDENTIALS—responsibility will 
be to examine the credentials of each 
Representative from Cooperating Members 
and determine whether the individual is 
qualified to be seated by reason of a) 
payment of quota, b) proper appointment 
by state officers or associations, and c) 


George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


such other criteria as may be determined 
by the convention. 

2. NOMINATIONS—to discuss, evalua- 
ate and nominate candidates for election 
to the Executive Board of the NAD at 
this convention. 

3. GRIEVANCES—to hear all persons 
having any complaints in regards to the 
NAD, its officers, operations or programs; 
to make recommendations for action or 
for no action as it deems right and proper. 

4. TELLERS—distribute election ma¬ 
terials, receive ballots and count such 
ballots; inform the president of the re¬ 
sults of the voting. 

The chairman of each of the above- 
mentioned committees will choose his 
own committee members to serve for the 
duration of the convention and/or until 
the duties of the committee have been 
discharged. 

5. RESOLUTIONS—this committee will 
have the responsibility of preparing all 
resolutions coming from the convention. 
Special emphasis should be placed on the 
desires of the members and submitting 
these to the Council of Representatives 
for vote. The president shall appoint this 
committee. 

Any member who plans on being in 
Minneapolis and who is desirous of serv¬ 
ing on, or being chairman of, one or more 
of these committees may contact me (the 
earlier the better) for consideration. A first 
and second choice is a wise step and also 
a few words of why you feel you are 
qualified would also be an aid to me in 
reaching a decision; however, I shall be 
happy to suggest names of those interested 
because all good chairmen like “inter¬ 
ested” people on their committees. 

Much time could be saved by sending 
any bylaw changes, corrections, etc., to 
our Law Committee chairman, Gordon 
Allen, and other matters pertaining co 
business, finance, etc., to our secretary- 
treasurer, George Propp. 

The success of our meetings is going 
to depend on the cooperation of many. 
Especially on those elected Representa¬ 
tives from our Cooperating Members who 
are the heart of our convention. By “all 
out” cooperation from these people I am 
sure we will have one of the best conven¬ 
tions—ever. Hence, anything they will 
do to reduce the workload BEFORE the 
convention will be of immense value and 
sincerely appreciated.—R. 0. Lankenau. 


SUBSCRIPTION COMPLAINTS 

Complaints regarding subscriptions to 
THE DEAF AMERICAN should be sent 
to Robert F. Lindsey, Circulation Man¬ 
ager, THE DEAF AMERICAN, P. O. 
Box 1127, Washington, D. C. 20013. Re¬ 
mittances for subscriptions should be 
sent to THE DEAF AMERICAN, Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf, 905 Boni- 
fant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 20910. 


NAD Standing Committees 

Ways and Means — Albert Pimentel, 
Chairman, 905 Bonifant Street, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20910. 

Laws— Gordon Allen, Chairman, 2223 
19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 55418. 

Membership —Don Pettingill, Chairman, 
18434 16th N.E., Seattle, Wash. 98115. 

Education— George Propp, Chairman, 
2418 St. Thomas Drive, Lincoln, Nebr. 
68502. 

Research and Development —Dr. Jerome 
D. Schein, Chairman, College of Educa¬ 
tion and Home Economics. University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 45221. 

Cultural— Douglas J. N. Burke, Chair¬ 
man, 66 Williamsburg Road, Pittsford, 
N.Y. 14534. 

Civil Service — Alfred Sonnenstrahl, 
Chairman, 510 Hillsboro Drive, Silver 
Spring, Md. 20902. 

Legislation —Robert Horgen, Chairman, 
312 Woodland Circle, Madison, Wise. 53704. 

Rehabilitation and Welfare — Herbert 
Picked, Jr., Chairman, Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Center, 1323 Forbes Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219. 

Public Relations— Robert C. Sampson, 
Chairman, 27 Park Ave., Old Greenwich, 
Conn. 06870. 

Communications — Paul Taylor, Chair¬ 
man, 6573 Scanlan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
63139. 

Senior Deaf Citizens— Charles E. Boyd, 
Chairman, 109 Brittany Drive, Chalfont, 
Pa. 

Distinguished Service Awards — Victor 
Galloway, Chairman, 60 Yosemite Circle, 
West Henrietta, N.Y. 14586. 

Adult Education — Dr. Thomas Mayes, 
Chairman, 925 Avon Street, Flint, Mich. 
48503. 

Junior NAD — Frank Turk, Chairman, 
Gallaudet College, Box 1010, Washington, 
D. C. 20002. 

International Relations — Sam Block, 
Chairman, 8041 Kildare Avenue, Skokie, 
Ill. 60076. 

Bequests and Donations— Lil Skinner, 
Chairman. 17301 Halsted, Northridge, 
Calif. 91324. 

Deaf American Committee —Jess Smith, 
Chairman, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianapo¬ 
lis, Ind. 46226. 

Community Services — Roger M. Fal- 
berg, Chairman, 6507 West 80th Street, 
Overland Park, Kan. 66204. 

Coordination and Expansion — Ralph 
White, Chairman, 2504 Bluffview Drive, 
Austin, Tex. 78704. 
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National Association of the Deaf 
Meeting of the Executive Board 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 21-22-23, 1969 


The meeting was called to order in the 
Solar Suite of the Leamington Hotel by 
President Lankenau at 4:30 p.m., Friday, 
November 21. All officers and Board 
Members were present except First Vice 
President Jess Smith. James Jones, con¬ 
vention chairman, was also present. 

The first item of business was the RID 
report by A1 Pimentel, project director. 
His written report was distributed and 
read. Discussion that followed centered 
mainly around the organization of state 
chapters, training programs, cooperation 
with the Communicative Skills program, 
etc. Some concern was expressed over 
interpreters who exceed their roles and 
others who disseminate new signs. The 
discussion was intended only as feedback 
for the director and was accepted as such. 

The report of the Communicative Skills 
Program was similarly read and dis¬ 
cussed. The program director, Terry 
O’Rourke, was not present and the re¬ 
port was informally approved as read. 

A tentative program for the 1970 con¬ 
vention workshops was presented by Rob¬ 
ert G. Sanderson, workshop chairman. 
The revised program is to be appended 
to this report. Mr. Sanderson was mainly 
concerned about the scheduling problems, 
and it was agreed that the workshops 
would be held concurrently. Frank Turk 
recommended that a third workshop on 
“Adult-Youth Relations in Organizational 
Work” be added. Further discussion was 
postponed. 

The meeting recessed at 6:20 p.m. for 
dinner. 

The Board reconvened at 8:30 p.m. for 
the evening session. Jess Smith had ar¬ 
rived in the meantime and all members 
of the Executive Board were present. Also 
present were James Jones and several 
observers. 

The Executive Secretary of the Asso¬ 
ciation made a report and the following 
items were discussed and acted upon. 

1. The selection of an Assistant to the 
Executive Secretary should be delayed 
until the summer (1970). Qualified people 
are not available at this time and the 
delay would enable the Executive Secre¬ 
tary to advertise and recruit candidates 
for the position. This was approved by 
general consent. 

2. The Executive Secretary read a let¬ 
ter from the President’s Task Force on 
the Physical Handicapped requesting 
broad information on problems of the 
deaf. Mr. Schreiber has prepared a draft 
of the letter to answer this request. The 
Board agreed to hear the letter later. 

3. Mr. Schreiber read a letter from 
Dr. Joseph Rosenstein requesting NAD 
viewpoints on developments in the Na¬ 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf. 
One of the problems seems to be that 
various people interpret the enabling law 
in different ways. After considerable dis¬ 
cussion the item was tabled until Satur¬ 
day. 


4. NAD support for the Western Mary¬ 
land College teacher education program 
was formally approved with an unanimous 
vote. 

5. The Executive Secretary reported 
that the church property in Maryland 
has been appraised for $70,000 when the 
asking price is $100,000. Zoning prob¬ 
lems are foreseen. It was moved by 
Block (Pettingill) that we offer $70,000 
with the provision that rezoning is ap¬ 
proved and that the seller bear the cost 
of rezoning. Allen (Pimentel) amended 
the motion to read that we offer to bear 
one-half the cost of a successful rezoning 
appeal up to a maximum of $1,000. Both 
the amendment and the main motion 
carried unanimously. 

6. The Executive Secretary discussed 
the problems of our invested funds. 
Sanderson (Pimentel) made a motion that 
to facilitate stock transactions we name 
the Union Trust Co. in Washington, D.C., 
(or other officially designated bank) as 
agent for our stocks and that we take 
whatever action is necessary to achieve 
this end. The motion carried without a 
dissenting vote and an authorization state¬ 
ment is to be prepared for this purpose. 

James Jones, convention chairman, next 
reported on the development of the con¬ 
vention program. Basically the program 
is to be similar to that of the Las Vegas 
convention. Mr. Jones said that a num¬ 
ber of details remain to be worked out. 
Cultural Committee events may be used 
as a “filler” for the reception program. 
The Georges banquet has tentatively been 
penciled in for Thursday. Wednesday will 
feature an outing at Cedar Lake Farm. 
Details for the Cultural Program remain 
to be ironed out. Banquet and awards 
will be on Friday night, the Grand Ball 
on Saturday. 

The next item on the agenda was to 
select one new representative to the COSD 
to replace Don Pettingill whose term ex¬ 
pires. Gordon Allen was elected by ac¬ 
clamation as the new NAD representative 
and the Secretary-Treasurer is thus to 
inform the COSD. Then Smith (Pimen¬ 
tel) moved that we have an exhibit at 
the COSD Forum in Chicago in February 
with responsibility being delegated to Dr. 
Block. The motion carried without op¬ 
position. Mr. Smith then raised the ques¬ 
tion of what we do about our invitation 
to participate in the COSD Golden Em¬ 
blem Club. Propp (White) moved that 
we do not pledge $1,000 to the Golden 
Emblem Club at this time. The motion 
carried wLh two abstentions. It was sug¬ 
gested that we put it on the record that 
the concept of the COSD should be ori¬ 
ented toward service to its member or¬ 
ganizations. It was agreed that the Board 
would draft such a statement before ad¬ 
journing. 

The meeting recessed at midnight. 


When the President called the meeting 
to order at 9:20 Saturday morning, all offi¬ 
cers and Board Members were present. 

The first item on the agenda was the 
question of representation in the World 
Federation of the Deaf. Mervin Garret- 
son’s term on the WFD Board runs 
through 1971. There was considerable 
discussion of the NAD role in the WFD. 
The Board sentiment was that we should 
develop an active role in the WFD, but 
that an attempt must be made to im¬ 
prove communication with European 
members. Pimentel (Allen) moved that 
we table the selection of the WFD repre¬ 
sentative until the first Board meeting 
immediately after the 1970 convention. 
The motion carried with one abstention. 

Relevant to the above discussion, Mr. 
Schreiber requested support for writing 
a proposal to obtain a grant for hosting 
the 1975 WFD meeting. It was agreed 
to table the decision pending more in¬ 
formation. By presidential order the Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer is to request the present 
NAD representative on the WFD Board 
to submit a report on WFD activities to 
date. 

Jess Smith reported that he will submit 
an old bill of about $25-$30 for his aborted 
WFD trip to Warsaw. He will donate the 
sum to the NAD. The reason for doing 
this is to enable him to obtain a tax de¬ 
duction on the amount. 

Don Pettingill then reported on the 
Coats Fund. No commitment has ever 
been made for funds going into this ac¬ 
count. After some discussion it was gen¬ 
erally agreed that these funds should 
focus on involvement of youth in the NAD. 
Smith (White) moved that income from 
the Coats Fund be used for involvement 
of a Jr. NAD representative(s) in the 
National Convention of the NAD. By gen¬ 
eral consent the motion was referred to 
the Coats Fund Committee to be sub¬ 
mitted to the Board after lunch. 

The Board had a request from the 
chairman of the Cultural Committee to 
make a film of the Cultural Program at 
the 1970 convention. The cost of the 
film would be recouped, it was proposed, 
by selling the finished product. Pimentel 
(Block), as amended, moved that we do 
not accept the proposition as the time is 
not ripe and more time is needed for 
planning. The motion carried without a 
dissenting vote. 

The next Lem on the agenda was a 
proposal received by Dr. Block. Some 
people at Hebrew University in Israel 
were requesting assistance in printing a 
book of sign language. Costs were esti¬ 
mated at about $8,500. This was proposed 
to the NAD because of the NAD interest 
in developing a universal sign language. 
After some discussion Smith (White) 
moved that we give authorization to Dr. 
Block and his committee to submit the 
proposition to the next convention. The 
motion carried unanimously. 

The Board then undertook the task of 
interpreting the term “President Emer¬ 
itus.” There seems to be some conflict 
in our bylaws in this matter. On a mo- 
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tion by Propp (White) the matter was 
referred to the Law Committee. The mo¬ 
tion carried without opposition. Allen 
(Pettingill) then moved that we instruct 
the Executive Secretary to send the 
Board letters to President Emeritus Dr. 
B. B. Burnes. The motion carried with 
two abstentions. 

The problem of designating an Honor¬ 
ary Board (made permissable at the Las 
Vegas Convention) was discussed at con¬ 
siderable length. The pros and cons ap¬ 
pear to balance each other and the Board 
took no direct action at this time. Presi¬ 
dent Lankenau requested that names be 
proposed for consideration at the Minne¬ 
apolis convention meeting of the Board. 

The meeting recessed at 12:00 noon. 
At the luncheon meeting the Board heard 
a health insurance proposal by Mr. 
Shanks of the Colonial Penn Co. Details 
of the plan were presented to the Board. 
Action was deferred until the Sunday 
session. 

The Board reconvened at 1:50 p.m. 
with all members present. Items on the 
agenda consisted of some correspondence 
requiring a determination of policy. The 
following decisions were made. 

1. Sanderson (White) moved that we 
reject all airline requests for our mail¬ 
ing list and that we suggest to airlines 
that they advertise in THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN. The motion carried unanimously. 

2. Don Pettingill (Block) moved that 
we endorse the doctoral study of Dick 
Johnson. The motion carried unanimously. 

3. A letter from Denver Community 
College asking the NAD to support/en¬ 
dorse a training program for the deaf 
in Denver was discussed and on a mo¬ 
tion by Allen (White) the Executive Sec¬ 
retary in answering the letter is to sug¬ 
gest that the college seek approval from 
local organizations of the deaf and from 
the Colorado Association of the Deaf. The 
motion carried without opposition. 

The Board next undertook the task of 
drafting a statement regarding the COSD 
(carried over from Friday evening meet¬ 
ing). After considerable discussion and 
some modification, the Board endorsed 
the following resolution as proposed by 
Pimentel (Propp): “That the NAD Ex¬ 
ecutive Board reaffirm its support of the 
original concept of the COSD as a coun¬ 
cil serving its member organizations, and 
further that our representatives on the 
Council are instructed to uphold such con¬ 
cept.” Support for this statement was 
unanimous. 

Also carried over from Friday evening 
was the need to determine objectives for 
the Coats Fund. On a motion by White 
(Sanderson) the Board unanimously adopt¬ 
ed the following resolution: “Resolved 
that the G. Dewey Coats Memorial Fund 
be dedicated to the total development of 
the deaf youth of America, and that any 
income derived therefrom be used to sup¬ 
port youth activities and programs with¬ 
in the Jr. NAD structure with the re¬ 
sponsibility of implementation to be vested 
in the Executive Board.” 


The next item on the agenda was the 
report of the Committee on Guidelines. 
The committee, with Mr. Sanderson as 
spokesman, officially submitted the guide¬ 
lines draft to the Executive Board. The 
following suggestions were made: 

1. By general consent the Board agreed 
to delete the word federal in the heading 
of section f on page 15. 

2. The first sentence of the same sec¬ 
tion is to be reworded as follows. All 
grant proposals bearing the proposed spon¬ 
sorship of the Association shall be acted 
upon by the Executive Board upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Secre¬ 
tary and the President before submission 
to the appropriate agency. This change 
was approved by general consent. 

3. By general consent the words some 
advertising are to be deleted from line 
four, section h, page 17. 

4. In accord with Board discussion, the 
Guidelines Committee is to clarify the 
statement on prior approval for grant 
travel. 

5. On page 12, section six, line two: 
specify “clerical staff,” in order to make 
a distinction between professional and 
clerical personnel. 

6. The question of self-approval (by the 
Executive Secretary) for expenditures was 
postponed to the evening session of the 
Board meeting. 

7. At the request of the Secretary- 
Treasurer, the Committee is to insert into 
Section IV, page 8-9, instructions to the 
effect that communicative functions of 
the Secretary-Treasurer can be delegated 
to the Executive Secretary with the ap¬ 
proval of the President. 

8. Some discussion of the problem of 
assigning representatives to state conven¬ 
tions drew an explanation from Mr. 
Schreiber that past policy has been to 
send officers to non-aligned states and the 
nearest Board Member to member states. 
Drafting a policy statement on this mat¬ 
ter was tabled until the evening session 
of the meeting. 

9. On page 18, change last line to read: 

. . . responsibility has been specifically 
assigned to the Home Office by the com¬ 
mittee chairman. 

10. President Lankenau pointed out that 
the President does not authorize expendi¬ 
tures as stated in section i, page 18. 
Guidelines, in this respect, should be 
changed to remain in harmony with the 
Association bylaws. 

The afternoon session recessed at 5:20 
p.m. with instructions to the Executive 
Secretary to draft a statement on the 
selection of representatives at state asso¬ 
ciation meetings for study at the evening 
session. 

The meeting reconvened at 8:00 p.m. 
with all Board Members present. 

After agreeing to send President 
Lankenau to attend the COSD Forum in 
Chicago, the Board took up the question 
of developing a policy statement in re¬ 
gard to sending representatives to state 
association meetings. After considerable 
discussion and debate the following 


changes were recommended in the Guide¬ 
lines : 

1. Section a, page 10: Sub-section one 
is to remain the same. 

2. Sub-section two, page 11, is to be 
deleted. 

3. Sub-section three becomes sub-sec¬ 
tion two with the second sentence being 
reworded as follows: At the conclusion 
of the trip he shall present a brief re¬ 
port of the meeting and what part, if any, 
he had in it, and . . . 

4. Sub-section four becomes sub-section 
three and is reworded as follows: The 
state associations and other organizations 
requesting a particular speaker shall be 
asked to pay the difference between his 
expenses and those of the nearest Execu¬ 
tive Board member who might otherwise 
be sent. Representatives for national or¬ 
ganizations and meetings shall be NAD 
officers, the Executive Secretary and 
Board Members, in that order. Repre¬ 
sentatives at national organization meet¬ 
ings shall be selected by the President. 
This statement involved several motions 
and amendments, but the final statement 
carried 7 to 2. 

It was then moved by Pettingill (Block) 
that we accept the Guidelines as a whole 
with corrections. The motion carried 
without a dissenting vote. 

Smith (White) moved that we instruct 
the Executive Secretary to proceed with 
all due haste to consult with the NAD 
lawyer on all aspects of the Jr. NAD legal 
case to prepare a report to be submitted 
to the Executive Board. The motion car¬ 
ried unanimously. 

While on the subject of the Jr. NAD, 
Dr. Block asked Mr. Turk to elaborate 
on the frequently repeated statement that 
the Jr. NAD has been thinking of dis¬ 
solving its affiliation with the NAD. Mr. 
Turk explained that the matter is under 
control. Mrs. Skinner suggested that the 
Executive Board go on record as being 
very pleased with developments within 
the Jr. NAD. This was approved by gen¬ 
eral consent. Mr. Pimentel then asked 
the Executive Secretary to clarify a state¬ 
ment in his report regarding lack of 
Board support. Mr. Turk explained that 
the lack referred to was mainly in terms 
of personal involvement. 

Smith (Pettingill) moved that we in¬ 
struct our Executive Secretary to compile 
and supply members of the Executive 
Board with the complete list of KFF 
honorees according to the date of selec¬ 
tion. The motion carried unanimously. 
Ensuing discussion of the KFF awards 
confirmed that the major criterion for 
giving the awards should be service to 
the NAD. President Lankenau then re¬ 
quested Board members to submit names 
of candidates for the KFF awards to be 
voted upon in Minneapolis. 

The next item on the agenda was the 
membership status of the New Jersey As¬ 
sociation. Mr. Schreiber explained that 
all conditions of membership have been 
met and New Jersey is a Cooperating 
Member of the NAD. At the same time 
Mr. Smith raised the question of the cur- 
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rent status of the Pennsylvania group 
(PSAD). President Lankenau, who was 
NAD representative at the PSAD conven¬ 
tion, explained that the PSAD Board of 
Directors is making every effort to be¬ 
come a Cooperating Member of the NAD. 

The next item was a discussion of the 
various problems of teletype communica¬ 
tion. Useful information was exchanged 
but no specific decisions were made. 

After Mr. Schreiber provided additional 
information and answered some questions, 
Mrs. Skinner (Propp) moved that we 
make the Colonial Penn Group Insur¬ 
ance Plan available to NAD membership. 
Sanderson (White) moved that we table 
the motion until after we have had an 
opportunity to discuss it with the officers 
of the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf. The motion to table carried 8 to 1 
with one abstaining. 

The Executive Secretary explained that 
he has received a prospectus from two 
different travel agencies for tours to the 
WFD meeting in 1971. One tour would 
go via southern Europe, the other through 
the north. Sanderson (Turk) moved that 
we table discussion on tours. The motion 
carried 6 to 3. To provide a flexible policy 
for the Executive Secretary to operate 
under, Smith (Sanderson) moved that we 
sponsor a tour to Europe in 1971 with 
the idea of getting flight space for our 
WFD representatives in proportion. The 
motion carried without opposition. 

Pimentel (Turk) moved that we vigor¬ 
ously advertise the position of Assistant 
to the Executive Secretary with the view 
of filling it in the summer or fall of 1970. 
The motion carried without opposition. 

Mr. Schreiber explained that he will be 
out of the office for six weeks in January 
and February for medical reasons. It 
was agreed that A1 Pimentel will be in 
nominal charge of the Home Office in the 
absence of the Executive Secretary. 

The meeting recessed at 1:30 a.m. 

The meeting reconvened at 8:30 on 
Sunday morning with all members pres¬ 
ent. 

The following items of new business 
were taken up: 

1. Smith (White), as amended, moved 
that the Executive Board, under pro¬ 
visions of Article III, Section 7b, authorize 
expenses of $50 for the President and $25 


for the Secretary-Treasurer (per month) 
for the period of December 1969 through 
April of 1970. The motion, as amended, 
carried without opposition. 

2. President Lankenau presented a let¬ 
ter from Active Handicapped seeking 
affiliation with the NAD. Smith (Pimen¬ 
tel) moved that we refer the matter to 
the Law Committee to determine the elig¬ 
ibility of this group. The motion carried 
without opposition. 

Although no action of the Board was 
required, Jess Smith, Editor of the DA, 
explained the new advertising rates of 
the official NAD organ. The new rates 
offer a 40% discount to Cooperating Mem¬ 
bers and 30% to affiliates. 

4. President Lankenau explained that 
he has set up a new committee to en¬ 
courage clubs and other organizations of 
the deaf to affiliate with the NAD. Ralph 
White will chair the committee. 

5. Gordon Allen asked for permission 
to hold the Law Committee meeting in 
Washington, D. C.. instead of in conjunc¬ 
tion with the present Board meeting. 
Pimentel (Pettingill) moved that we ap¬ 
prove this request. The motion carried 
unanimously. 

6. Turk (Pimentel) moved that the topic 
of “Adult-Youth Relations in Organiza¬ 
tional Work” be added to the workshop 
program to run concurrent with other 
workshops. The motion carried without 
opposition. 

7. Block suggested that Teletypes for 
the Deaf, Inc., investigate the possibili¬ 
ties of having phone companies rent the 
Phonetype units. The suggestion was ap¬ 
proved by general consent. 

8. Sanderson (Block) moved that we 
provide a free booth to the Jr. NAD at the 
1970 NAD convention. Carried unanimous¬ 
ly. 

9. Mr. Sanderson then raised the ques¬ 
tion of fees for the convention workshops. 
For purpose of the convention workshops 
the following motion was made: Pimentel 
(Block), as amended, moved that we 
waive NAD membership requirements for 
individuals desiring to register at the 
convention for the purpose of workshop 
attendance only. Carried unanimously. 
Pimentel (Block) then moved that we ac¬ 
cept Jr. NAD membership for convention 


registration purposes. Carried unanimous¬ 
ly. 

10. Pimentel (Smith) moved that we 
establish in the General Assembly a sec¬ 
tion for observers. Smith (Allen) moved 
that the motion be amended with: “and 
that the Chairman of the Law Committee 
extract and interpret all provisions in the 
bylaws applying to registration and at¬ 
tendance at business meetings.” The 
amendment carried unanimously, as did 
the main motion. 

11. Sanderson (Pettingill) moved that 
we accept the proposed fee schedules for 
the workshops. The motion carried with¬ 
out opposition. Smith (White) moved that 
the NAD will support the workshop pro¬ 
gram to the extent that if fees do not 
cover expenses the NAD will make up the 
difference. 

12. Smith (Allen) moved that the Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer make every possible 
effort to have the minutes of the meet¬ 
ing ready for publication in the January 
DA. An amendment, Allen (Sanderson) 
added that six copies be provided the Law 
Committee. The motion, as amended, 
carried without opposition. 

13. Discussion of the NTID develop¬ 
ments was resumed. Many viewpoints 
were expressed. Propp (White) moved 
that the chairman of the Education Com¬ 
mittee articulate the needs of the deaf 
in vocational and postsecondary programs. 
When this document is approved by the 
Executive Board, it will be the official 
policy of the NAD in this area of educa¬ 
tion. The motion carried unanimously. 

14. The Executive Secretary read his 
draft of the reply to the letter from the 
President’s Task Force for the Physically 
Handicapped. The reply was well pre¬ 
pared and by general consent the Board 
approved. 

15. By general consent the Board au¬ 
thorized President Lankenau. James Jones 
and Robert Sanderson to incorporate the 
workshop schedule into the convention 
program. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:25 p.m., 
Sunday, November 23, 1969. 

George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
November 1969 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 

Convention _$ 200.00 

Indirect costs for grants _2,911.43 

Membership dues _ 428.00 

Publications _ 333.35 

Reimbursements _ 716.38 

Services rendered _ 40.00 

Total ---$ 4,629.16 


Deaf American 

Advertising _$ 139.40 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 497.50 

NAD subscriptions _ 136.00 

Total -$ 772.90 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
December 1969 
Income 

National Association of the Deaf 

Affiliation _$ 20.00 

Indirect costs for grants _ 4,095.92 

Membership dues _ 1,006.25 

Publications _ 607.25 

Reimbursements _ 739.00 

Total -$ 6,468.84 


Deaf American 

Advertising _$ 112.15 

Deaf American subscriptions _ 1,600.70 

NAD subscriptions _ 328.00 

Total -$ 2,040.85 


Grants 

Grants -$25,670.00 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 3.75 

Bank service charge _ .60 

Board meetings _ 142.20 

Captioned Films _ 1.00 

Deaf American (membership) __ 136.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 25.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses __ 30.00 

Executive Secretary's salary_ 1,200.00 

F.I.C.A. - 36.48 

Furniture and equipment _ 1,009.00 

Insurance _ 2.41 

Inventory _ 6,997.00 

Miscellaneous _ 37.79 

Payroll - 602.50 

Per diem _ 100.00 

Postage - 138.58 

Printing _ 4.72 

Publications _ 4.07 

Rent - 794.00 

Services rendered _ 188.21 

Supplies _ 433.34 

Telephone _ 79.18 

Travel _ 266.95 

Total _ 


$12,232.78 


Commissions 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Miscellaneous 

Payroll _ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Rent_ 

Supplies _ 

Te'ephone __ 

Travel _ 

Total _ 


Deaf American 

--_$ 3.00 

- 14.40 

- 28.65 

- 335.00 

- 31.65 

_ 1,830.91 

- 10.00 

- 50.13 

_ 11.40 

- 59.20 


$ 2,424.34 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


F.I.C.A. -$ 37.77 

Indirect costs _ 672.39 

Insurance _ 42.24 

Payroll _ 2,682.58 

Per diem _ 110.00 

Postage _ 73.17 

Printing _ 218.00 

Supplies _ 40.12 

Telephone _ 42 84 

Travel _ 115.25 

Total -$ 4,034.36 


Communicative Skills Program 


F.I.C.A. -$ 63.14 

Indirect costs _ 1,341.44 

Insurance _ 30.58 

Leadership Training 

Program (Utah) _ 52.00 

Payroll _ 2,237.28 

Per diem _ 310.00 

Printing _ 1,095.00 

Professional services _ 60.00 

Supplies _ 40.12 

Telephone __ 104.64 

Travel - 245.11 

Total _ 


$ 5,579.31 


Expenses 

National Association of the Deaf 


Advertising _$ 3.75 

Board meetings _ 1,114.64 

Captioned films _ 9.22 

Deaf American (membership) ___ 328.00 

Dues and subscriptions _ 39.00 

Executive Secretary's expenses __ 233.74 

Executive Secretary's salary 1,800.00 

F.I.C.A. - 28.92 

Furniture and equipment _ 472.45 

Insurance _ 39.89 

Inventory _ 100.00 

Miscellaneous _ 411.78 

Payroll - 1,624.40 

Postage _ 85.01 

Professional services _ 232.10 

Rent _ 2,194.00 

Services rendered _ 366.93 

Standinq committees _ 250.00 

Supplies - 369.94 

Telephone _ 95.35 

Travel _ 236.20 

Returned checks _ 45.90 

Total _ 


$10,081.22 


Deaf American 


Advertising 
F.I.C.A. 
Freight 
Payroll ___ 
Postage 
Printing __ 

Rent_ 

Supplies 

Telephone 

Travel_ 

Total _ 


$ 90.00 

14.40 
16.64 
300.00 
13.80 
1,892.62 
10.00 
1.26 
26.82 
7.80 

_$ 2,373.34 


Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 


F.I.C.A. -$ 67.83 

Indirect costs _ 964.92 

Insurance _ 42.24 

Payroll _ 4,098.65 

Postage _ 31.46 

Supplies _ 67.05 

Telephone _ 45.35 

Travel _ 472.00 

Total -$ 5,789.53 


Communicative Skills Program 


F.I.C.A. _$ 43.44 

Indirect costs _ 1,828.20 

Insurance _ 30.58 

Payroll _ 3,400.92 

Per diem _ 766.00 

Postage _ 14.82 

Professional services _ 5,339.00 

Supplies - 109.93 

Telephone _ 102.85 

Travel _ 545.00 

Total _ 


$12,180.74 


International Seminar 


F.I.C.A. ...$ 13.68 

Clerical work _ 2,307.16 

Payroll _ 435.00 

Postage _ 36.00 

Professional service _ 24.00 

Total _ 


$ 2,815.84 


Census 

F.I.C.A. _$ 147.84 

Indirect costs _ 897.60 

Insurance _ 112.94 

Payroll - 2,967.04 

Per diem _ 195.00 

Postage - 32.28 

Printing _ 59.45 

Professional services _ __ 680.92 

Supplies _ 40.12 

Telephone _ 139.10 

Travel - 113.30 

Total _ 


Total Grant Expenses 


$ 5,385.59 
$25,265.39 


Census 

F.I.C.A. _ 

Indirect costs _ 

Insurance _ 

Payroll _ 

Per diem _ 

Postage _ 

Printing _ 

Professional services _ 

Supplies _ 

Telephone _ 

Travel _ 

Total _ 

Total Grant Expenses _ 


$ 135.40 
1,302.80 
76.70 
3,588.49 
122.12 
170.95 
357.78 
1,170.37 
218.08 
159.94 
514.15 


$ 7,816.78 
$28,602.86 


of the DEAF 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 

Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso¬ 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu¬ 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 

Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 

Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 

Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 

Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 

Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac¬ 
tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,COO.00 or more. 

Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 

Names in boldface type indicate addi¬ 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 

ALABAMA 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 

Contributing Members 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 

Advancing Members 
Mrs. Mary L. Bingham 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Joseph Onderdonk 
M j ude Y. Sinclair 
John T. Wheeler 

ARIZONA 

Patron 

Vito Don Diego 

Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Delores Erlandson 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlanery 
June E. Newkirk 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Sladek 
Edward Tillinghast 
Norman Tully 

ARKANSAS 
Sustaining Member 

Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 

Contributing Member 

Frank Reagan 

Advancing Members 

A. K. Junkin, Sr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 

CALIFORNIA 

Patron 

Burchard Reach 
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Sustaining Members 

Lenore M. Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 

Rhoda Clark 

Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 

Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 

Catherine Ramger 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray Stallo 

Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton Winston (deceased) 
Contributing Members 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Mr. and Mrs. George Attletweed 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry E. Bruns 
Theresa C. Burstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 
R. D. Cosgrove 
Mr. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Roy Holcomb 
Mrs. Bessie Howson 
Oscar Guire 

Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 

Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 

Teruko Kubotsu 

Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 

Ralph F. Neesam 

Rev. Glen C. Prock 

Frank Pucetti 

Mrs. Edna Mae Root 

Genevieve Sink 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 

Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 

(inadvertently omitted from July-August 1969 
listing) 

Mrs. Raymond J. Stillman 

Marvin C. Thompson 

Helen Wallace 

Arthur B. Willis 

Cecile Willman 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 

Advancing Members 

Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 

David Anthony 

Mrs. Barbara Babbini 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 

Dr. Richard Brill 

Gerald Burstein 

F. A. Caligiuri 

Vern Call 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Stanley B. Dauger 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Patricia Dorrance 

Nettie Mae Garber 

Gerilee Gustason 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 

Robert Hawkins 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 

Virginia Lee Hughes 

Elmer H. Hytti 

Mrs. Dorothy Jacobs 

Helen L. Johnson 

Dr. Ray Jones 

Hartley R. Koch 

Francis Kuntze 

Herbert Larson 

Maresa Leeder 

Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 

Edgar L. Lowell 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 

Sue H. Mitchell 

Harry J. Murphy 

Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 

Charles F. Noss 

Donald Nuernberger 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 

Carrell M. Parker 

Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Powers 

M”. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 

Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mrs. Martin Schuetz 

Stanley F. Smith 

Mrs. Carol Smith 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 

John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 

Mrs. Ruby Walls 

Dale C. Williamson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 

COLORADO 
Sustaining Members 

Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 

Contributing Member 
Frank Blankis 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Greenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Carole Sponable 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 

CONNECTICUT 

Patron 

Michael Lapides 

Sustaining Members 

Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
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Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Vinci 
Anne Zaharevitz 

Advancing Members 

Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. David R. Cole 
Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, Jr. 
Kenneth Lane 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Contributing Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Adler 

John F. O’Rourke 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Phillips 
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National Jr. NAD Officers On Speaking Tour 


Jetting out west during the first of 
December on a speaking tour were Frank 
Turk, national director; Joyanne Rasmus, 
head sponsor, Gallaudet Prep chapter; and 
Celia May Laramie, general JNAD con¬ 
vention chairman. 

The travelers’ itinerary; 

Wednesday, December 3—South Dakota 
School for the Deaf, Sioux Falls. Affair— 
Jr. NAD banquet, 6:30 p.m. Net proceeds 
to be used to send two students and one 
adult sponsor to the convention April 15-19, 
1970, at Gallaudet College. Mr. Turk’s 
topic: “Jr. NAD—Why?” 

Thursday, December 4—Miss Rasmus 
spent another day at the South Dakota 
School discussing “Learning Through Jr. 
NAD.” In the evening she met with the 
alumni, Jr. NAD members, and sponsors 
to discuss the general aspects of Jr. NAD 
at Gallaudet. 

Friday, December 5—Minnesota School 
for the Deaf, Faribault. Affair—Special 
assembly, 1:15 p.m. Joyanne Rasmus 


spoke on “Jr. NAD at Gallaudet College.” 
She also met with the members and 
sponsors during the evening to discuss 
suggested educational campus projects. 
Earlier Mr. Turk had left for Washington 
State and Idaho. 

Same date—Washington State School for 
the Deaf, Vancouver. Affair—Workshops 
involving high school students from 
Washington and Oregon Schools for the 
Deaf. Theme: “Opportunities for the Deaf 
Graduates.” 

Affair—Annual Jr. NAD banquet, 6:00 
p.m. Net proceeds to the convention fund. 
Mr. Turk’s topic at the banquet: “Jr. 
NAD—Why?” 

Affair—Special Jr. NAD event, 7:30 
p.m., Idaho Schol for the Deaf, Gooding. 
Celia Laramie spoke on “What You Can 
Expect From Jr. NAD,” followed by a 
group dynamics session covering topics 
from the floor. 

Saturday, December 6—Minnesota School 


for the Deaf, Faribault. Affair—National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf banquet 
(local division), 6:00 p.m., Hotel Fari¬ 
bault. Miss Rasmus was a special guest 
of this group. 

Idaho School for the Deaf, Gooding. 
Affair—annual Jr. NAD Alumni banquet. 
Net proceeds to the school’s convention 
and summer camp funds. Mr. Turk’s 
topic at the banquet: “Service.” Miss 
Laramie was the evening’s special guest, 
leaving with Mr. Turk the following day 
for Delavan. Wisconsin, via Chicago. 

Sunday, December 7—Arrived Chicago 
5:35 p.m. to be met by representatives 
from the Wisconsin School and transported 
to Delavan. 

Monday, December 8—Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, Delavan. 

Affair—Special Jr. NAD event, 7:30 p.m. 
Miss Laramie spoke on “Jr. NAD Con¬ 
vention at Gallaudet College,” followed 
by Mr. Turk’s talk on “Adult-Youth Rela¬ 
tions.” Net proceeds to the convention 
find. 
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West Virginia Chapter Activities 

Officers of the West Virginia Chapter 
of the Jr. NAD for 1969-70: President, 
Allen Duff; vice president, Kenneth Mar¬ 
shall; secretary, Eva Jo Howell; and 
treasurer, Melvin Creamer. 

Our annual Homecoming was on October 
18 with a football game against the Vir¬ 
ginia School for the Deaf. We lost the 
game. The score was 44 to 0. Marilyn 
Skidmore was chosen homecoming queen. 
(She is a member of the Jr. NAD.) How 
proud we are of her! 

After the game we Jr. NADers planned 
a nice party for the visiting team. Be¬ 
sides dances, we played several games. 
We enjoyed the “Forfeit” game best of 
all. Then we had refreshments served— 
apple cider and gingerbread. 

At the last meeting we made a motion 
to sell raffles every month for our treas¬ 
ury. The motion carried. 

Five students of Gallaudet College in 
Washington, D.C., came to our school for 
the weekend of November 7-8. They were 
Joyanne Rasmus. Ronald Burdett, Connie 
Paine, Benjamin Soukup and Susan 
Adamson. Being members of the national 
Jr. NAD chapter, they wanted to help 
us with our chapter. 

We had a session meeting on Satur¬ 
day morning at 9:30 in the Assembly. 
Allen Duff presided the meeting with a 
welcome given by our superintendent, 
Mr. Shipman, and Mr. Rood, one of the 
founders of the Jr. NAD. Miss Joyanne 
Rasmus was asked to come, and she in¬ 
troduced the students of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege to us. Then they sat with us in a 
circle for a discussion on the Jr. NAD un¬ 
til 11:30. After lunch, we had another 
meeting until 3 o’clock. 

We took the visitors on a tour around 
the campus, visiting the advanced de¬ 
partment, the primary department, the 
blind department and the gymnasium. 

At night at 7:30 we had a social get- 
together with a program planned as fol¬ 
lows: 


1 . “The Star-Spangled Banner” by Mel¬ 
vin Creamer. 

2 . Skit: “Smelling Something Good” 
given by Eva Howell, James Ennis, 
Gloria Shumate and Hollie Greathouse. 

3. Linda Tseng entertained us with a 
monologue, “The Farmer,” in the Chinese 
language. (She came to our school from 
Formosa two years ago.) 

4. Pantomime by Mr. Rood. 

We all laughed very hard when we 
saw how funny Mr. Rood was when he 
was acting as John Lewis at his speech 
to a meeting, and as a woman giving a 
speech, too. 

5. The Gallaudet students entertained 
us with two games. We liked the “Dating 
Game” best because it was very funny. 

Nice refreshments were served after 
the program. 

We really enjoyed the day with the 
Gallaudet students, and hope they will 
come again soon. 

Our chapter made plans for a Christ¬ 
mas program for the intermediate and 
advanced departments on December 17 
after Christmas Dinner—Eva Jo Howell, 
secretary. 


IOR DEAF AMERICAN is in the hands 
of the Delgado College, New Orleans, 
chapter members, with professional as¬ 
sistance provided by the college’s public 
relations office. 

A former employe in Gallaudet’s Office 
of Public Relations while she was com¬ 
pleting her college studies, Mrs. Betty 
Broecker, now a social worker in projects 
for the deaf at Delgado and one of the 
two sponsors, will help guide the students 
in their journalistic endeavors. The Del¬ 
gado group is among the current year’s 
fastest moving chapters in the country, 
spearheaded by its dynamic president, 
Roger Claussen of Arizona. 

Gallaudet College has assumed respon¬ 
sibility for getting out the summer 1970 


Community Action In Mississippi 

In yet another aspect of the various 
Jr. NAD activities, the Mississippi chap¬ 
ter has been noted to be branching out 
into community action. 

With the cooperation of the local or¬ 
ganization of Coahoma Opportunities, Inc., 
Mrs. Doris McDonald, sponsor of the 
Mississippi chapter, was able to initiate 
the idea of placing a Jr. NADer, Mary 
Ruth Bradley, as a file clerk with this 
organization for the summer. 

The purpose of this step was two-fold: 
to secure experience for the members 
that will be helpful to them in the future 
and in return create an opportunity for 
community integration and better under¬ 
standing of the deaf individual’s occu¬ 
pational potential. 

Reports are that Miss Bradley proved 
to be a very competent worker with a 
bright smile at all times. In June Miss 
Bradley celebrated her nineteenth birth¬ 
day and the office staff gave her a greet¬ 
ing and had coffee and doughnuts with 
her. Some pictures were taken and given 
to her for her scrapbook. 


issue of the JDA, in coordination with the 
Gallaudet Prep JNAD chapter and the 
college s public relations department, 
overseen by its newly-appointed director, 
Mrs. Eleanore Carney. Jack Gannon, di¬ 
rector of alumni relations, has expressed 
his willingness to assist. 

At this writing there is a motion making 
the rounds among Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association Board members to 
pick up the tab for either a four-color 
cover or 1000 extra copies of this issue 
for distribution to all life members of 
the GCAA. According to Mr. Gannon, 
“The GCAA wants to be part of this proj¬ 
ect in a small way to show your young 
readers how proud the alumni are of their 
alma mater.” 


Two Junior Deaf American Editions To Be Publishec 
By Delgado And Gallaudet College 

The winter 1969 number of THE JUN- 
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Vaughn House as it looks at present after a major renovation job made possible by the benevolence of 
the Texas Chapter Junior NAD volunteers, among other volunteers. 


Delgado Chapter Participates 
In New Orleans 7 Expo 7 69 

The Delgado College Chapter of the 
Jr. NAD participated in Expo ’69 in New 
Orleans during the month of November. 

Expo ’69 was a youth and teen fair. 
It was meant to show people what New 
Orleans is like, exhibit the work of many 
young people’s organizations, raise money 
for these organizations and show visitors 
young people’s skills in music. 

One of the Delgado Jr. NAD members, 
John Anthony of Oregon, started the proj¬ 
ect rolling. When Jr. NAD members be¬ 
came eager to participate in Expo ’69 John 
went to see the man who was chairman 
of Expo ’69. He agreed to let the chapter 
have a booth and suggested that the chap¬ 
ter sell photographs of visitors to Expo 
’69 as a souvenir of the fair. 

John Anthony served as chairman of 
the Expo ’69 project. Dee Clanton of 
North Carolina and Roger Claussen of 
Arizona were photographers. 



DELGADO CHAPTER—Three eager beaver Delgado members man their Junior NAD booth at New 
Orleans' Expo '69. 


Mrs. Rhodes' Suggestion Initiates COSD Forum Invitation 


Unique Project Undertaken 
By Texas Jr. NADers 

The Texas School for the Deaf Junior 
NADers had an important part in estab¬ 
lishing the Vaughn House. It is the first 
halfway house for the deaf in the United 
States. 

It began as an idea of Mrs. John 
Conn. She worked as a volunteer and 
consultant at the Austin State Hospital 
for ten years. She felt for a long time 
that deaf patients needed a home when 
they were released from the hospital. 
They needed a home where they could 
relearn how to live and take care of 
themselves in the community. 

A committee headed by Ray Vaughn 
went to work and made the idea come 
true. Volunteers from different churches 
and the Austin Club of the Deaf gave 
much of their time. Many citizens con¬ 
tributed money to the project. Numerous 
business firms donated materials, furni¬ 
ture and labor to the project. 

The halfway house was one of the main 
service projects of the TSD Jr. NAD 
chapter. The members helped the volun¬ 
teers remodel an old, nearly rundown 
house. They cleaned and scrubbed, ham¬ 
mered and sawed and painted. Finally, 
there was a bright, shiny, comfortable 
home! 

Beginning in December, the house will 
be a home for eight men. A counselor 
will live in the home to help the men 
learn how to live in the community again. 
A rehabilitation program will train them 
for employment and teach them social 

and personal skills so that they can live 
independently. 

On November 16, the Vaughn House 

held open house. Methodist Bishop 0. 
Eugene Slater; W. C. Mitchell, regional 
director of Texas Rehabilitation Commis¬ 
sion; and Larry Evans, president of the 
Austin Club of the Deaf, were honor 

guests at a ribbon-cutting ceremony. The 
Junior NADers served as hosts and 

hostesses for the event. 


On the heels of a suggestion by Mrs. 
Mary Jane Rhodes to Ed Carney, presi¬ 
dent of the Council of Organizations Serv¬ 
ing the Deaf, and with the blessing of 
the COSD, letters have been sent inviting 
Jr. NAD chapters in neighboring states 
to send a representative to the COSD’s 
third annual Forum to be held February 
25-26-27, 1970, at the La Salle Hotel, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Commented Mrs. Rhodes in a letter to 
Frank Turk, national JNAD director: 

“I truly feel that the future of the deaf 
in our country looks very bright and I 
would give credit to three groups for 
these changes. The National Association 
of the Deaf, the Jr. NAD and the COSD 
are doing a great job and deserve the 
lion’s share of the credit ... It would 
seem logical to me that the Forum in 


Fall was a busy, but proud season for 
the members of Texas School for the 
Deaf Junior NAD!—Carol Schultz, re¬ 
porter. 


Chicago would do well to extend an in¬ 
vitation to Jr. NAD chapters from the 
surrounding areas ... If you want these 
kids to learn to be leaders this is a great 
opportunity for them to see their leaders 
in action, too good an opportunity to let 
it pass by.” 

Mrs. Rhodes is the mother of Ronnie, 
a breezy friendly young member of the 
Jr. NAD chapter at the Indiana School 
for the Deaf, Indianapolis. Long a strong 
advocate of the rights of the deaf, par¬ 
ticularly the young, Mrs. Rhodes con¬ 
ducts a monthly column in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, “From A Parent’s Point of 
View.” 

More recently Mrs. Rhodes has been 
exerting her efforts in educating other 
parents of deaf children about all the 
things that are being done nationally in 
their children’s behalf. Most importantly, 
she has helped to stress the advantages 
of enrolling in language of signs classes 
where they can learn to establish total 
communication with their deaf children. 
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TRAVEL NEWS FLASH! 

We are happy to ANNOUNCE a real 
travel opportunity for YOU, and your 
friends ... An exciting and colorful 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA TOUR, at group 
SAVINGS—3 full weeks, visiting 6 coun¬ 
tries by jet—Explore the lands of the 
Spanish Conquistadores and of Simon Boli¬ 
var . . . the magnificent Andes and the 
unbelievable beauty of Inca relics ... all 
woven into a fascinating pattern with at¬ 
tractive modern capitals like BOGOTA, 
BUENOS AIRES and RIO DE JANEIRO, or 
QUITO, LIMA and MONTEVIDEO—All top¬ 
ped off by some of the finest food and 
wines to be found anywhere. 

The group will assemble in MIAMI on 
Sunday, August 2, 1970, to leave by sched¬ 
uled jet service, and return Sunday, Au¬ 
gust 23, We chose the August 2 departure 
to coincide with the conclusion of the 
NAD Convention in Minneapolis . . . But 
EVERYONE is invited to come with us to 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA. 

The cost of this special trip? Just $899 
per person, all-inclusive, except for some 
meals. 

For full details and the day-by-day pro¬ 
gram, MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY . . . 


TO: REUBEN I. ALTIZER, 

1625 Colonial Terrace, 

Arlington. Va. 22209 

Please send me details of the special 
SCENIC SOUTH AMERICA TOUR August 
2-23, 1970. 

Name_ 

(Please print) 

Address _ 

- (Zip)- 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Effective January 1, 1970, the address 
of the National Association of the Deaf 
became 905 Bonifant Street, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 


WAKE-UP 

ALARMS 

and other appliances 

For the Deaf 

Do you need a buzzer, flasher or a 

vibrator to wake 
the best? 

you? Why not get 

r S y 

Also: 

Doorbell Signals 
Baby-cry Signals 
Automatic Clocks 

Mj^a 

We will gladly send 
you our free bro¬ 
chures, order blank 
and self - addressed 

v Dls 

\j ~~ 

envelope. 

i 

Write: 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. 

Dept. A 

Farmingdale, 

N. Y. 11735 



John A. Anderson 


Deaf Carpenter Given Citation 
At Tooele (Utah) Army Depot 

John A. Anderson, a deaf carpenter at 
the Tooele (Utah) Army Depot, has been 
recommended for a Superior Job Achieve¬ 
ment Award. Mr. Anderson, who was 
transferred to this desert outpost from 
the lush green Northwest at Mt. Ranier 
Ordnance Depot, Tacoma, Wash., in 1962, 
was cited for his efficiency and superior 
production, which resulted in great sav¬ 
ings for the Tooele Army Depot. 

The citation states: “Mr. Anderson is 
an outstanding team worker. He holds 
the respect and admiration of all his fel¬ 
low workers. He is also a very loyal 
employe. His very wise usage of sick 
leave is a great asset to the whole branch. 
John has a sick leave balance in excess 
of 1700 hours . . . Mr. Anderson is a big 
help with the training of new employes. 
His constant alertness to safety hazards 
is a big help in keeping the accident rate 
to a low level in his department.” 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
Seeking a reliable source of income? 

Commissions on subscriptions to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN earn a commission 
of $1.00 for each new subscripiion and 
75c for each renewal subscription. Con¬ 
tact the Editor for details. 


Church Directory 
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Television Church for the Deaf . . . 

THE EVANGEL HOUR 

Channel 11, WPIX-TV, Saturdays at 8:00 a.m. 
Chanel 47, WNJU UHF, Sundays at 3:00 p.m. 

Program interpreted for the deaf by 
Reverend Croft M. Pentz 


SOUTHERN OAKS ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6440 S. Santa Fe, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us . . . 

SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
B45 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55105, 221-8402 

Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 
Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Uapiiat 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
4950 j 

Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 
Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf . . . 

At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 

Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
Sunday, Bible study—9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m, 
& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sign Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. W. E. Davis, Minister 


In Riverside California . . . 

MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to . . . 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer sarvice, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda c’nd 
A1 Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 
R^v. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to . . . 

EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, interpreters) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 

3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 

Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ullrich, teacher 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 

9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 

Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 

2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 

* * * 

Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 

BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 

CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Irvin Friedman 
6641 Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60626 

CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 

HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 20002 

LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg 

1024 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 

90046 

BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

21209 

NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 

PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 

2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 

TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.) # 

c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 

1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 

TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 

c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 

15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS¬ 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m.. Wed. 6:00 
p.m.. A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat¬ 
urday 8:00 p.m.. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. R. E. Parrish, Asst. 
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ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 

Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 

Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


(fatljolir 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F. Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 
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When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


IGittlfprati 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 
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The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


When in Mobile, Alabama, or on way to 
Florida stop and visit 

ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

St. Stephens Road and Craft Highway, 
Toulminville 

Services each Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert C. Fletcher preaches every second 
Sunday. Over the altar see the world’s largest 
oil painting of Jesus Christ healing the deaf 
man. Framed oil painting is 7 feet by 8 feet. 


An invitation to visit . . . 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 

Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph. 322-2187 


When in Miami, worship with us . . . 

DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 
Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A. Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 


LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 

Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 

10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 

Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 

Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 

Bible Class. 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 

OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 

Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 

Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m 
Bible class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor of Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
Housing Development Corp. 

Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 

ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

2960 School Ave. at 2900 Kingsway 
Vancouver 16, B. C., Canada 

Services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
Sunday School & Bible Class every Sunday 
10:00 a.m. 

Wayne C. Bottlinger, pastor, 433-1763 
Church office: 437-3912 or 939-1400 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 

(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 

Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Rev. George C. Ring, pastor 
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THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 

An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 


Mrs. M. E. Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Services in Dixon Chapel 

77 West Washington St., Chicago, III. 60602 

John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 

Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 

Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family. 


When in D.C., welcome to . . . 

THE UNITED CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
(Interdenominational) 

Chicago and N. Y. Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Evangelical, Fundamental, Friendly 
Sunday school, 10:00 a.m. 

Worship service, 11:00 a.m. 
Wednesday Bible Study, 8:00 p.m. 
Friday Prayer Service, 8:00 p.m. 

Rev. James H. Bryan, pastor 
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GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 

Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 

JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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BARBARA SACHS 
2703 NORTH 24TH ST 
ARLINGTON VA 22207 


B DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 

When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. G 
243 Trinity Ave. S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday evenings 
2nd week of month on Sat., Famous 
Bank Nite in Southeast 
Englisli title movie on Sun. evening 
Doyle Norris, president 
Mrs. Sallie Curtis, secretary 
Billy Stephenson, treasurer 

When in Boston, Mass., welcome to . . . 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

17-19 East St., Boston, Mass. 02111 
(Opposite South Station) 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday eves 
Sunday afternoons and evenings 
Business meetings on 2nd Friday of month. 

Maxine Burke, secretary I 

BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Club open Wed., Fri., Sat. and Sun. 

Out of Town Visitors Welcome 
First and third Saturdays, Bank Nites 
Lee Forman, president 
Ben Friedwald, secretary 

When in Buffalo, welcome to . . . 
BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
1664 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 14209 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. nights 
William Heacock, secretary (1969) ^ 

CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

When in MONTREAL visit 
LA SOCIETE PROVINCIALE DES 
SOURDS DU QUEBEC 
(Provincial Society of Deaf in Quebec) 
2103 East Ste. Catherine 
Corner Delorimier 
Open daily till closing 
Guy Hamel, president 
A. Chicoine, secretary and manager 

CHARLES THOMPSON MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 

Open Saturday and Sunday evenings 
The Nation’s Finest Social Club 
for the Deaf 

Free to All — All Welcome 

When in Detroit, come and visit . . . 
our new 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 48226 

HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays 

Mrs. Thelma Dillenschneider, secy. 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Milton Cohen, president 
Curtis Robbins, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Barbara Streicher, president 
Eva Davis, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


Welcome 

GREATER CINCINNATI DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 W. Ogden Place 
(Between 3rd St. & 4th St. and 
Vine St. and Race St.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoon and evening 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
210 E. Ohio St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Sylvia Scharfenberger, secretary 


When in Portland, welcome to 
PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 
Open Fri. and Sat. evenings, 7 to 2:30 a.m. 
George C. Scheler, secretary 

PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

The greatest and oldest club of the deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest 
Everyone heartily welcome— 

Open Saturdays 

8501 Wallingford Ave., N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98103 


When in Jamaica, welcome to 

LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
212-51 Jamaica Ave., 

Queens Village, L.I., N.Y. 11429 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
Dominic LoBrutto, secretary 


Welcome to 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive, Miami Springs, Fla. 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday of month 


Now In Our 51st Year! 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open everv Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. James McDaniel, secretary 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
538 Franklin St., Reading, Pa. 19606 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Robert Glass, secretary 

When in Rochester, welcome to 

ROCHESTER RECREATION CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF, INC. 

1275 & 1279 St. Paul St. Rochester, N.Y. 

Open Fri., Sat. eves. Sun. afternoon 
and eve. 

Russell Cooper, Secretary 


When in Detroit, 

Join us at our new clubhouse— 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

14241 Fenkell Ave., Detroit, Michigan 48227 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun. eves. 

NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 
38 Park Ave. Paterson, N. J. 

Open every Friday evening 
Socials 4th Saturday of month. 
Movies every Friday evening. 
James Burke, secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 
Miss lone Dibble, secretary 

When in Philadelphia, welcome to . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, INC. 

4051 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19140 

Open Wed. and Friday eves. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and eves. 
English title movies on Wed. eves. 
Business meetings on 2nd Fridays of month 
Harold Campbell, secretary 

When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Sam Franco, pres. 

Cb wanton vice pres. 

Langford, secy. 

' eorge Carlson, treas. 

When in Toledo, Ohio, welcome to— 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1809 Adams St., Toledo, Ohio 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday Eves. 
Business meeting 2nd Saturday of month 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Charlotte Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3100 East Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arix. 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Yita Harrison 
8336 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 85251 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
nieht, Sun. afternoon & night. 
Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary 


Whe m Waterbury, welcome to 

WATERBURY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

99 South Main Street, Waterbury, Conn. 

Open Friday Evening. Business meeting- 
Social on 2nd Saturday of month 
Madeline A. Keating, secretary 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2101-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Max J. Cohen, president 
Hyman Lebow, secretary 
Irving Feinstein, treasurer 











